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THE COAT OF ARMS, 
JANUARY, 1958 


THE principal articles in the January Coat 

of Arms are those by Major Francis 
Jones on the origins of Welsh heraldry ; by 
Mr. H. Stanford London on “Crosses, 
pattée, patonce and formée”, and by Mr. 
John Goodall on the arms of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Shorter notes deal 
with heraldry in paper-marks (John Gut- 
teridge), the heraldic information in an 
eighteenth century Dictionary (Julian 
Franklyn), the arms and pedigree of Robert 
Abbott, d. 1658, city scrivener, attorney and 
royalist (Commander J. A. R. Abbott) and 
heraldic glass in Tame Church (A. C. Cole). 


“Recent Campbell Matriculations and 
Grant of Arms” (Colin Campbell), con- 
tinues a series containing much information 
as to the heraldry and genealogy of different 
branches of the Campbells. Major Jones’ 
article deserves the attention of all those 
interested in Welsh family history, and deals 
both with the genuine medieval heraldry 
of Wales, and with the heraldic system of 
the sixteenth century, which allowed groups 
of related families to acquire “ tribal arms ” 
from an “heraldic ancestor” who himself 
flourished long before even the earliest 
medieval arms had been designed. Mr. 
London’s article, with its numerous illustra- 
tions and references to the medieval rolls 
of arms should provide a welcome thread 
of guidance into that labyrinth of the 
designs and descriptions of heraldic crosses 
which must sometimes appear almost im- 
penetrable to the heraldic amateur. 


S. W. RAWLINS. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





TENNYSON AND THE SINFUL QUEEN 
—A CORRECTED IMPRESSION 


JN the issue of the Twentieth Century for 

October 1955, Mrs. Betty Miller gave 
under the intriguing title of ‘““ Tennyson and 
the Sinful Queen” an arresting hypothesis. 
This was to the effect that having at twelve 
years of age been much struck by Milton’s 
poem treating Samson’s loss of strength, 
blindness and death following upon sexual 
intimacies, Tennyson derived “‘ the confused 
but indelible impression that at no time 
was a man in greater jeopardy than at the 
moment of sexual union with the woman of 
his choice.” It is, I think, a tribute to her 
persuasiveness that in the annual biblio- 
graphy of writings on Victorian subjects 
regularly consulted by literary students the 
world over her article is specially com- 
mended as being without doubt the finest 
essay on Tennyson in recent years. 

Her daring conclusion is reached by first 
ranging over a number of topics suggested 
by the poet’s treatment of Arthurian legend, 
and then narrowing her scope until she 
concentrates upon the interesting if familiar 
circumstance that in the Idyll called Merlin 
and Vivien he departed from the story in 
Malory he was following so that instead of 
showing an infatuated Merlin pursuing 
Nimue (as Vivien is called there) and being 
shut up under a great stone because he was 
a dangerous nuisance in the lady’s eyes, he 
reversed things so that she appears an 
irreverent seductress pursuing Merlin in 
order to destroy the Arthurian polis. In 
other words he converted Vivien from one 
more sinned against than sinning to the 
exact reverse. Mrs. Miller’s comment on 
this is: 

To Tennyson nothing was more repug- 

nant, apparently, than the thought of a 

man of eminence becoming at the prompt- 

ing of his senses the slave and dupe of a 

woman. .. . It is not, however, surprising 

to find that Tennyson seized on this story 

—in which, by her ‘subtle working’ a 

woman succeeds in immuring her power- 

ful lover in a rock-tomb—as yet another 
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and pre-eminent example of that destruc- 
tive attitude towards his own sex which 
the poet half divined, half feared in all 
women. 


Now it would be an easy matter to 
explain the change in terms of Tennyson’s 
seeking to illustrate the war of sense with 
soul, a subject which after all he had treated 
before, were it not that Mrs. Miller main- 
tains that three other facts convert the 
matter from one of ordonnance into one 
of purely psychological significance. One is 
that Tennyson, she believes, identified him- 
self with Merlin in this Idyll. Another is 
that Vivien’s iconoclasm in the poem is to 
be explained in terms of the poet’s uncon- 
scious fear of the malice of women. And 
thirdly, some lines in it actually echo others 
in Samson Agonistes, where a similar situa- 
tion is treated. In other words, she takes 
Merlin and Vivien as an expression of fear 
of a similar fate to Samson’s—when the 
fact that Tennyson was in fact afraid of 
becoming blind takes on, in her view, a 
special significance. 


Leaving on one side the fact that Tenny- 
son was a hypochondriac who was also 
extremely short-sighted, let us first examine 
the evidence advanced for connecting 
Vivien’s iconoclasm with her creator’s un- 
conscious fear of the rest of the sex. Mrs. 
Miller writes as follows: 


That Tennyson did indeed see in women 
a threat to his own security is suggested 
by a poem published in 1885, the year in 
which the last of the Jdylls also appeared. 
The poem, The Dead Prophet, underlines 
a haunting fear that the curiosity and 
malice of women would in the end con- 
spire to undo him. Despite the date, 
182-, misleadingly appended, the fact that 
Tennyson identified himself with the 
unfortunate prophet is borne out by his 
son. 


Now the poem ‘“ The Dead Prophet ” is the 
subject of a note in the single-volume Mac- 
millan edition of The Works of Tennyson 
edited by Hallam Tennyson. The poet 
himself is there quoted as saying that the 
poem is “ About no particular prophet ” ; 
Hallam goes on to say that he (Tennyson) 
had a strong conviction that the world likes 
to know about the roughnesses, eccen- 
tricities, and defects of a man of genius, 
rather than what he really is, and adds: 
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At this time he said of Mr. and Mrs, 

Carlyle: “ I am sure that Froude is wrong. 

I saw a great deal of them. They were 

always ‘chaffing’ one another, and they 

could not have done that if they had got 

on so ‘ badly together ’ as Froude thinks ”. 
It seems reasonably clear that Tennyson 
wrote the poem as a comment on Froude’s 
frank biographical pieces on the Carlyles 
published during the years immediately 
preceding, 1881 to 1884. The reason for 
appending the false date is also simply 
explained. When his friend Monckton 
Milnes published his Letters and Literary 
Remains of Keats in 1848, he published in 
the Examiner a poem protesting against the 
betrayal to the public of the purely private 
affairs of authors. 

‘Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacred: ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.’ 

(These lines, incredibly enough, were used 
as an epigraph to a book on Tennyson 
himself not so many years ago.) Hallam 
in the Notes to this poem observed that “ he 
said he did not wish the public to think that 
this poem had been written with any par- 
ticular reference to Letters and Literary 
Remains of Keats (published in 1848) by 
Lord Houghton”. It rather looks, then, as 
if Tennyson’s false date to “The Dead 
Prophet” was not sinister after all, but 
simply another piece of literary good 
manners; and we can safely assume that 
since the dead prophet is not Tennyson 
himself at any rate, the vulturous Beldame 
who in the poem ghoulishly dissects the 
corpse is no second Vivien, but simply what 
she is there said to be, a symbol for the 
wilful pursuit 
about a celebrity’s personal life. In short, 
there is no connection whatsoever between 
the irreverence of Vivien and Tennyson’s 
personal apprehensions concerning her sex, 
at least on the evidence of this poem. But 
more on this in a moment. 

Mrs. Miller’s argument for Tennyson's 
seeing himself in the Merlin of the Jdylls 
could have been made even more plausible 
by citing the circumstance that he published 
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poet’s responsibility. She merely rests her 
case on the interpretation of a single poem: 


How closely, too, he identified himself 
with Merlin is revealed by the bio- 
graphical poem Merlin and the Gleam, 
published when Tennyson was eighty, in 
which the magic of Merlin is described 
as ‘the higher poetic imagination’, and 
addressing posterity, Tennyson boldly 
affirms: 
I am Merlin, 
And J am dying, 
I am Merlin 
Who follow the Gleam. 
This is inaccurate. It is not Merlin’s magic 
which stands for the higher poetic imagina- 
tion, but the Gleam, as is clear from 
Tennyson’s own note in the Works: “In 
the story of Merlin and Nimué, I have read 
that Nimué means the ‘Gleam’, which 
signifies in my poem the higher poetic 
imagination. . . .” In other words, Merlin’s 
pursuit of Nimue in this poem symbolises 
the poet’s submitting to the dictates of his 
imagination in face of all public dis- 
approval, so that the story is no longer one 
of seduction in any literal sense, and the 
return to the way Malory told the tale was 
made only because of the discovery that 
“Nimue means the ‘Gleam’”. It must 
have been a rather exciting discovery, for 
Tennyson had long employed “gleam” as 
a symbol for the imaginative power which 
drove men on. In “ Ulysses”, for instance, 
he wrote: 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 
fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
Again in “The Voyage ” (1864) to which 
he supplied the note “Life is the search 
after the ideal”, he described a sea-journey 
on which the mariners refused to turn aside, 
For one fair Vision ever fled 
Down the waste waters day and night, 


And still we follow’d where she led, 
In hope to gain upon her flight .. . 


And now we lost her, now she gleam’d 
Like Fancy made of golden air... 
It is incidentally interesting to find that 
Tennyson places among the crew of this 
imaginary vessel one voyager who, blind to 
the Vision himself, denied it: 
And only one among us—him 
We pleased not—he was seldom pleased: 


He saw not far: his eyes were dim: 
But ours he swore were all diseased. 
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He is in fact very much like the Vivien of 
the Idyll in that he imputes to others his 
own deficiencies; apparently Tennyson’s 
dislike of this sort of spiritual blindness 
took no regard of sex. 

It only remains to point out that the 
identification of Nimue with the “ Gleam” 
seems to have come as a result of his 
reading Professor John Veitch’s poem 
“Merlin”, published in 1889, the same 
year as Tennyson’s own, a fact made known 
as long ago as 1894 by M. W. Maccallum 
in Tennyson’s Idylls and Arthurian Story. 
(Incidentally, Veitch employs in his poem 
the phrase “ the croak of the raven brood ”, 
which might well have suggested Tennyson’s 
“Once at the croak of a Raven”, about 
which there has been some controversy.) 
In “ Merlin”, which is derived from The 
Four Ancient Books of Wales, Merlin 
(Sylvestris) is consoled in defeat by a female 
spirit, Hwymleian, dubbed by Veitch, seem- 
ingly without etymological warrant, the 
“Gleam”. Now the name “ Hwymleian ”, 
as Mr. Gordon S. Haight has pointed out, 
had already some time before been taken 
by at least two scholars as a possible variant 
of the name “ Viviane”; but be that as it 
may, Veitch’s Merlin, as his author makes 
quite clear in some prefatory remarks, has 
nothing to do with the Merlin of Malory, 
and consequently to say that because Tenny- 
son identified himself with that character in 
‘“* Merlin and the Gleam ” he did the same 
with the protagonist of his Idyll is obviously 
incorrect. And from this we can see that 
the theory of the poet’s fear of womankind 
has no support whatever, at least on this 
evidence. 

The verbal resemblances between Samson 
Agonistes and Merlin and Vivien—such as 
they are—can be explained by the all too 
familiar fact that a man is never more 
exposed to the risk of self-betrayal to an 
inquisitor (no matter of which sex) than 
when in a state of extreme fatigue. Both 
Samson and Merlin are described as being 
in this state. What wonder then that words 
describing exactly the same circumstances 
should resemble each other? Incidentally, 
it may be remarked here that when Tenny- 
son said “ While I live the OWLS ” he was 
referring to critics (like John Churton 
Collins) who pointed out apparent borrow- 
ings; in ‘“‘When I die the GHOULS” he 
was alluding to critics (like his “aged 
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Beldame” in “The Dead Prophet”, to 
which this curious jingle is appended as 
part of a note) who supplied derogatory 
biographical details as literary criticism. 

Two other points remain. Mrs. Miller, 
referring to Ascham’s scathing observation 
that “The whole pleasure of La Morte 
d’Arthur standeth in two speciall points, 
in open manslaughter and bold bawdrye”, 
observes: 


Such being the case, it may be thought 
surprising that the book should have had 
such a powerful appeal to one so deeply 
reserved in his attitude to women and so 
strongly opposed throughout his life to 
blood sports of all kinds. 


This is really hardly fair comment, for it 
suggests that Tennyson was a _niminy- 
piminy creature afraid of a petticoat and a 
bottle, though it is a change from the usual 
charges brought against the author of 
“Riflemen, form”, Maud, “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” and so on. It is in 
the condescending vein of critics of the 
Victorians whose approach one had hoped 
was now discredited. After all, Tennyson 
did describe his version of the Arthurian 
story as an 
old imperfect tale, 

New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 

Ideal manhood closed in real man, 

Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

— a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain 

toi dean to cairn and cromlech still; or him 

Of Geoffrey’s book, or him of Malleor’s, one 

Touch’d by the adulterous finger of a time 

That hover’'d between war and wantonness, 

And crownings and dethronements.. . 
Obviously Tennyson had read Ascham too, 
and had never intended to follow Malory 
all the way, as is even more abundantly 
clear from the discarded drafts of the plan 
of the work printed in the Memoir. Equally 
inappropriate, in so far as literary evidence 
is concerned, is the suggestion that Tenny- 
son was reserved in his attitude to women, 
for the one striking thing about his poems 
is his concern with the life of women and 
the relation between the sexes. Moreover, 
the unpublished version in the Heath 
Commonplace Book of “The Gardener’s 
Daughter ” suggests that he was capable of 
a warmth of feeling towards them which 
quite sufficiently establishes his manliness, 
if that has to be called into question. And 
early feminists hailed Tennyson, along with 
Shelley, as a champion for their cause on 
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the strength of “A Dream of Fair Women”, 
some years before the publication of The 
Princess. Indeed, to rest so broad a general- 
isation on such a small part of the evidence 
will inevitably lead to surprising judge- 
ments; and although one would hardly 
turn to Gladstone’s review of the first four 
Idylls in the Quarterly of October 1859 for 
the sort of criticism we look for today, it is 
sound enough on Mrs. Miller’s topic: 


. . . We may confidently assert it as one 
of Mr. Tennyson’s brightest distinctions 
that he is now what from the very first 
he strove to be, and what when he wrote 
“Godiva” he gave ample promise of 
becoming—the poet of woman. We do 
not mean, nor do we know, that his hold 
over women as his readers is greater than 
his command over men; but that he has 
studied, sounded, painted woman in form, 
in motion, in character, in office, in capa- 
bility, with rare devotion, power, and 
skill; and the poet who best achieves 
this end does also most and best for man. 


If we find Mrs. Miller’s main case un- 
proven, we may likewise be tempted to view 
her more general remarks with scepticism. 
Take this, for example: 


. . there can be little doubt that the 
youthful Tennyson, reading the story in 
the light of his own emotional needs, 
transformed ‘the renowned Prince 
Arthur ’ into the ideal figure, wise, gentle 
and paternal, of which the harsher 
realities of life under the Rector of 
Somersby conspired throughout his 
formative years to deprive him. 


There may be something in this, but surely 
some account ought to be taken of the fact 
that Spenser idealises Arthur in very much 
the same way? Do we need to advance a 
similar hypothesis for him too? All poetry 
obviously has something of its author's 
experience built into it somewhere, but 
knowledge of what it is may sometimes 
militate against the artistic success of the 
poems. Keats’ letters, pace Tennyson, are 
important critically, but much we can learn 
from them is better forgotten lest we should 
be tempted to supply imputation for criti- 
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always to cause the poet to scamper away, 
revealing some ludicrous disfigurement, but 
—unwittingly of course—to play the part of 
a wilful defacer of works of art. 


JOHN KILLHAM. 
University College of North Staffordshire. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S LIBRARY, 
1839-1846 


AMONG the minor literary projects of 
the nineteenth century, The English- 
man’s Library is well worth attention for 
the light it throws on the aims and sym- 
pathies of the Tractarians.' It would be a 
mistake to think that the views of Newman 
or Pusey were always typical of the Oxford 
Movement as a whole. Little is known of 
the lesser figures who applied Tractarian 
teaching to the ordinary problems of parish 
life. The contributors to The Englishman's 
Library wrote not as Oxford dons address- 
ing their social and intellectual equals, but 
as members of an Establishment threatened 
by mob violence. Speculations about the 
great personalities of the movement have 
obscured its political and social teaching. 
Far from being indifferent to the ‘Con- 
dition of England ’ question, the Tractarians 
could and did apply their doctrines to the 
political and social problems of their time. 
The original scheme for the Library seems 
to have come from Thomas Chamberlain, 
a Student of Christ Church, who had 
graduated at Oxford in 1831.2 He com- 
municated his plan to James Burns, the 
leading church publisher, towards the end 
of 1838, and Burns, who strongly sympa- 
thised with the Tractarians, took it up with 
enthusiasm. Chamberlain was perhaps the 
first to appreciate the impact which the 
Tracts for the Times (primarily designed 
for the clergy) could have on the lives of 
ordinary working people, and was later able 
to test his conviction, as vicar of the parish 


‘My thanks are due to the Principal & Governors 
of Pusey House, Oxford, for permission to quote 
from the unpublished papers on The Englishman's 
Library now preserved at Pusey House. In all 
cases I have regularised dating (which is often by 
Church Feasts), and spelling. For the Tractarian 
novel in general, see J. E. Baker, The Novel & 
the Oxford Movement, Princeton, 1932; A. L. 

ummond, The Churches in English Fiction, 
Leicester, 1950. 

7A. B. Simeon, A Short Memoir of the Rev. 
Thomas Chamberlain, 1892. 
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of St. Thomas the Martyr, a poor district 
to the west of Oxford near the present 
railway-station. 

The year 1838 was an anxious one for 
the Anglican Church. Laissez-faire econo- 
mics and the Utilitarian philosophy of the 
wealthy classes had reduced the people to 
misery, and the New Poor Law and the 
factory system added to their distress. It 
was the year of the People’s Charter, and 
the ideals of the French Revolution were 
still alive. The working classes were not in 
a mood to respect the authority of an 
Establishment which had been under fire 
since the time of Cobbett, and the newly- 
emancipated Roman Catholics and the 
Dissenters were gaining ground fast. The 
movement of 1833 seemed to be spreading 
controversy within the Anglican Church at 
the very time when it needed to close its 
ranks. It was a time, Chamberlain thought, 
when people needed a simple outline of the 
Church’s Apostolic mission. If the Trac- 
tarian position could be shown to be 
historically valid and doctrinally sound, 
then the Church would again be accepted 
as a political and social power. 

Chamberlain and Burns decided that two 
editors should superintend the Library, and 
this task was offered to Edward Churton 
and William Gresley. Both were Christ 
Church men who had left Oxford to carry 
the Tractarian message into distant parishes. 
Churton accepted a living in Yorkshire 
after a period of teaching at Charterhouse, 
contributed to The British Critic and The 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, and 
became later known for his biography of 
Joshua Watson, a revered precursor of the 
Tractarians.* Gresley, a cousin of Grote 
the historian, had already won a sound 
reputation for his Portrait of an English 
Churchman (1838), in which he popularised 
high-church principles, and was to become 
a Prebendary of Lichfield in 1840. Burns 
explained to Gresley that no avowed editor 
was contemplated, but 

. .. it seems to be generally admitted that 

in order to ensure unity of design and 

proper execution of the various works, 
as well as to give the public the necessary 
guarantee for their soundness, the series 
should be placed under the superinten- 
3 For Churton, see D.N.B. 


* Memoir C. Austen in Gresley’s The 
Scepticism of the Nineteenth Century, 1879. 
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dence of two clergymen of known prin- 
ciples... 2 


Churton and Gresley took up the task 
enthusiastically, and set about looking for 
contributors, and drafting a prospectus. To 
give the Library a popular flavour, several 
well-known laymen were asked to contri- 
bute. But the response was disappointing. 
From the outside the whole enterprise 
probably smacked too much of religious 
controversy. Captain Marryat and Captain 
Basil Hall, the traveller and friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, declined to help. William 
Lisle Bowles, the poet and antiquarian, was 
put down for a volume of rural sketches, 
but old age, and ‘a kind of nervous mania’ 
caused by ‘the iniquity of the times’, made 
him an unreliable asset. Another possible 
contributor was Robert Southey, the veteran 
propagandist of the Church of England and 
the Tory party. But surprisingly enough, his 
principles were suspected. 

To say the truth, I think of Southey in 
general that he is a shade more respect- 
able than Coleridge was; but I do not 
sympathise with his Church principles 
generally. In his Book of the Church he 
follows the ultra-Protestant views much 
too closely... § 


This was harsh treatment for the author of 
the Colloquies, from which the Tractarians, 
and later the followers of Young England, 
learnt the view that the dissolution of the 
monasteries was the ultimate cause of 
nineteenth-century distress." The editors 
tried hard to obtain the services of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, the distinguished historian 
and father of the compiler of The Golden 
Treasury. Palgrave wished to counteract the 
influence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, but found Gresley’s 
scheme too narrow for his purpose. ‘. . . Let 
the religion be diffused in the text’, he 
significantly wrote, ‘and not displayed in 
the title-page.” The original title The 
English Churchman’s Library, suggested by 
Churton, was in fact dropped on Chamber- 
lain’s suggestion: 


To me it seems most important to 


5 MS letter, 2nd Jan., 1839. 

®°MS letter, Churton to Gresley, 7th Apr., 1840. 

™Cobbett had set out the same theory earlier in 
his History of the Protestant ‘ Reformation’, 
1824-7, under the influence of the Roman Catholic 
historian John Lingard. 
* MS letter to Gresley, 18th June, 1839. 
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adopt as conciliatory a name as possible, 
Now the prominence given to the Church 
in the title now chosen . . . will I am sure 
alarm the suspicions of a large party in 
the Church, to say nothing of thos 
without. Dr. Hook’s and Mr. Churton’s 
name will leave no person in doubt as 
to the position that will be practically 
assigned to the Church; our difficulty 
will be to recommend ourselves in inde- 
pendent quarters. I would avoid the 
“Oxford Tract” party, as much as | 
would every other party.’ 


The bulk of the contributions, however, 
were inevitably to come from the clergy. 
W. F. Hook, the Tractarian vicar of Leeds, 
supported the Library but failed to contri- 
bute. Frederick Faber and F. D. Maurice 
also dropped out, and so did R. C. Trench, 
a prominent Cambridge churchman, and 
Thomas Mozley, the author of a lively set 
of Reminiscences of the Oxford Movement. 
R. I. Wilberforce, one time fellow-tutor 
with Newman and Hurrell Froude at Oriel, 
offered to write on the abolition of slavery, 
but failed to finish his book: 


The subject has never been done justice 
to, and the Dissenters arrogate to them- 
selves its whole merit. I wish to show 
that it was begun in great measure by 
churchmen, and that nothing delayed its 
consummation but Democratic excesses.” 


The other two Wilberforce brothers were 
also approached for contributions. 

By the summer of 1839 enough support 
was forthcoming, and a Prospectus was 
published to set out the aims of the Library. 
Churton was anxious to make its scope as 
wide as possible. 


The practical and social evil, under 
which we are suffering . . . is the diffusion 
of books of popular instruction, books 
used in education and circulated indus- 
triously among the people, on infidel and 
Dissenting principles. Direct theological 
essays will not at all meet this evil. And 
yet a little reference to history and fact 
shows that it has always been the way in 

- which corruption has spread. It was not 
in the last century the Essays of David 
Hume and others like him, that did the 


mischief: for few or none read those cold | 


®Transcript of letter to Gresley, 8th Apr., 1839. 
Transcript of letter to Gresley, c. 1839 
{undated]. 
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disquisitions: but he wrote also a History, 
which became the popular History of 
England, and the same spirit infected all 
the popular literature of the country... . 
If the friends of the Church understood 
as well as its enemies how principles 
are instilled most effectually by indirect 
means, the importance of the object 
would be more appreciated, and I should 
not be blamed for preferring as a means 
to the great end we have in view Treatises 
with titles of a general nature, rather 
than Tracts directly religious.” 


Four classes of works were therefore pro- 
posed: (1) Short histories of the Church at 
different periods, ‘together with a sketch of 
the influence it has uniformly exercised in 
the social improvement of the country.’ 
There was also to be a History of England 
‘on Christian and Constitutional principles ’. 
(2) Lives of famous Anglican heroes of the 
past, showing ‘the character of the Chris- 
tian and English churchman in the different 
stations of life’. (3) ‘Tales or narratives 
founded on facts, illustrative of Christian 
conduct under trials, and applying Christian 
principles to the realities of life.’ (4) 
Manuals of religious instruction and devo- 
tion.” It is quite clear that The English- 
man’s Library was intended to redeem 
people from the false gods of Chartism 
and Dissent by showing them (what was 
not easy to prove) that the Church of 
England was the traditional and only true 
guardian of their welfare.” 

The plan had to be modified as time went 
on. A projected volume of poems, for 
example, and an edition of Burke never 
appeared. Churton and Gresley were chary 
of pressing high-church claims too far, 
when impending secessions threatened to 
split the Church of England. As practical 
parish priests they deplored the extreme 
views of some Oxford groups: the ‘ stagger- 
ing statements ’ in Hurrel Froude’s Remains, 
and the fashionable abuse of Cranmer and 
Ridley, the heroes of the Reformation. 
Churton called Tract Ninety ‘a remarkable 
specimen of a subtle mind like Newman’s, 
losing its balance and tripping itself up.™ 

™MS letter to Gresley, 7th Dec., 1839. 

%2 draft Prospectuses with names of suggested 
contributors, Pusey House papers. 

°The Social Mission of the Church was to be 
discussed in W. G. Ward’s The Ideal of a Christian 


Church, 1844, 
“MS letter to Gresley, 25th Mar., 1841. 
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The suggestion that works of fiction 
should be included in the Library came 
from Gresley, who was interested in the 
didactic potentialities of the novel. 


. .. I think if you can get works of 
fiction well done, they will be likely to 
be more popular than biography, and of 
course it must be your aim to make your 
miscellany popular. Not, I mean, by the 
means too often employed, but by bring- 
ing out your best subjects first.” 


Gresley in fact had no high opinion of 
novels in general,”* and Churton was uneasy 
about the whole idea. Both must have been 
impressed by the novels of the Evangelical 
party and the Dissenters. The fictional 
volumes in the Library were primarily 
theological and social tracts, and are inter- 
esting for the ideas discussed in them and 
the historical and social settings chosen. 
The Tractarian novel only achieved artistic 
competency with Charlotte Yonge and 
Shorthouse. 

The first volume of the Library, Gresley’s 
Clement Walton, Or, The English Citizen, 
came out in 1840. Its central theme was 
illustrated on the title-page. This shows a 
medieval font supporting a Prayer Book 
and Bible, and in the foreground lie a 
chalice, a mitre, and a crown. The illustra- 
tions throughout are of rural life, as if it 
was still the norm. Churchover—the scene 
of the novel—was formerly an ideal country 
town: 

The rich were looked up to ; the middle 
classes knew their station ; the poor were 
well cared for and contented ;—and there 
was a spirit of honest cordiality, such as 
there should be, amongst all classes of the 
community.” 

But the rage for ‘improvement’, a 
Mechanics’ Institute, Radicalism, and Dis- 
sent, have stirred up the people. The hero, 
a country gentleman who reveres the consti- 
tution in Church and state, is derisive of the 
‘vulgar errors’ of the nineteenth century: 


. .. We are at last learning the sound 
and true principles of ancient days, that 
reverence for authority is a mark of the 
highest wisdom, and that the truest liberty 
is submission to the laws.* 


15 MS letter to Burns, c. Jan., 1839 [undated]. 
16 Clement Walton, p. 8 

py. 157. 

Bp. 65. 
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He paints a terrible picture of what a revo- 
lution in nineteenth-century England would 
be like, indicating the traditional association 
of Establishment and monarchy as the only 
possible alternative: 
Monarchy . . . promotes submission to 
the law, obedience to command, loyalty, 
and faithfulness. Republicanism is always 
insisting on its rights; monarchy suggests 
the idea of duties.” 
The new genteel middle classes are regarded 
with dislike. Gresley did not want England 
to become a gigantic workshop at the 
expense of benevolent gentry, yeoman 
farmers, and ‘ hardy peasantry ’. He thought 
that the ancient machinery of the Church 
for relieving distress could be equal to the 
new challenge of the Industrial Revolution. 

Churton approved of the moral of the 
book, but criticised it for lack of incident: 


. . . The principal character gives out 
excellent notions, but would be brought 
out better, if you could place him once 
or twice in more trying situations.” 

And he quotes the view of another clerical 
critic: 

The only thing I doubt about is, making 
the curate marry so nicely—not that there 
is any harm in his marrying, but perhaps 
it makes it too much like a novel.” 
Gresley continued to discuss social prob- 

lems in Charles Lever, Or, The Man of the 
Nineteenth Century (1841), this time from 
the working-man’s point of view. Churton 
was eager that the political aspirations of 
the working class should be seen in the right 
perspective: 

It is a wonderful and horrible thing, to 
see how the accursed morbid taste for 
political disturbance . . . fed by low 
papers, travelling orators, clubs and 
associations, has kept our people in base 
ignorance, and checked all social improve- 
ment, when the facilities for it are so 
great. Go to any country, where the 
working classes are without anything like 
political power, (to give them which is 
after all a mere mockery), and you find 
them not only better clothed and fed, 
more quiet and orderly . . . but also better 
informed ; unless it is to be called infor- 


% pp. 132-3. 
20 MS letter to Gresley, 19th July, 1839. 
21MS letter to Gresley, 25th Mar., 1840. 
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mation to have more reading of any kind, 
though it be only of libels against their 
religion or of the government of their 
country, rather than to understand the 
duties of their station and to give their 
minds to them.” 


Gresley’s hero illustrates a common 
nineteenth-century malaise. He leaves the 
Church for Dissent and Chartism, and 
falling through all grades of wickedness, 
finally comes to favour a decimal coinage 
and ‘Socialist connections’ between the 
sexes—in other words, free love. 


Socialism is the legitimate development 
of the tendencies of a sensual and 
immoral population, when the restraints 
of law and religion are taken off.” 


Gresley accepts Carlyle’s diagnosis of the 
ills of the age,“ but unlike him, he sees the 
Catholic revival in the Church of England 
as the great spiritual force to revitalise the 
nation. His position is close to the benevo- 
lent feudalism of Young England, and as 
unrealistic.” Charles Lever has something 
in common with Sybil, which appeared four 
years later, but has none of the sweep and 
insight of Disraeli’s novel. 

Francis Paget™® was another Christ Church 
man who had been called in to help with 
the Library. He had gone from Oxford to 
a living near Lichfield, but kept in touch 
with the Church movement, and edited two 
volumes for Newman’s series of reprints 
of the great Anglican divines. Paget had 
already shown some promise as a writer 
with a short dramatic tale called Caleb 
Kniveton, Or, The Incendiary, privately 
printed in Oxford in 1833. But his three 
sets of Tales of the Village in The English- 
man’s Library were a failure. His idea was 
to illustrate the ‘ via media ’ of the Anglican 
Church, and confound Romanists, Dis- 
senters, and infidels. ‘. . . From a long habit 
of committing to paper conversations etc. 
with members of my flock,’ he wrote to 


22 MS letter to Gresley, 2ist Sept., 1840. 

3 pp. 125-6. 

4 pp. 182-3. 

> The Oxford Movement & Young England were 
closely connected. See e.g. Lord John Manners, 
A Political & Literary Sketch by a Non-Elector, 
1872, p. 4; C. Whibley, Lord John Manners & 
His Friends, 1925, i, 63-72, 153. Compare C. 
Kingsley, Yeast, pp. 86, 274 (in Life & Works, 
1901-3); J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 
1848, ii, 315-8. 

6 See D.N.B. 
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Gresley, ‘I believe I should not have much 
difficulty in supplying a set of useful 
stories." But we soon find Churton com- 
plaining of his efforts: 


As Tales they are defective, as there is 
no discrimination of character: the per- 
sons in general, old or young, female or 
male, come together and argue like two 
Oxford men on a walk to Iffley. And 
then all the horns of the newly-revived 
Oxford system are put forward almost as 
unreservedly as in Froude’s Remains. 
And besides, there are some of the 
deepest questions in Theology, decrees, 
grace and justification, and imputed 
righteousness, all settled in a dialogue of 
ten minutes! * 


It is a pity that two other novels of better 
quality that Paget brought out about this 
time were not included in place of The 
Tales of the Village: The Warden of 
Berkingholt, a plea for the revival of 
monasteries and alms-houses, and The 
Pageant, an attack on the thoughtless 
luxury of the upper classes, which antici- 
pates Alton Locke. Paget’s Toryism had a 
Radical tinge. As he wrote to Gresley, after 
a visit to London: 

The extravagance and luxury of this 
beastly town, as well in dress as in other 
things, is much greater this year than 
ever it has been. I intend to “lay about 
me”, as the saying is, on that subject in 
my new tale, but I hope others will do so 
too, for the rich want a deal of stirring 
up.” 

Five historical studies completed the 
fictional side of the Library. Rutilius and 
Lucius (1842) by R. I. Wilberforce consists 
of two tales about the persecutions under 
Diocletian. Edward Wilson’s The Martyr 
of Carthage (1844), perhaps the best novel 
in the series, sets out to explain the decay 
of Roman influence in North Africa in the 
third century. The importance of these 
stories lies in their implicit application to 
the nineteenth century. 

. . . The picture, which it is here 
endeavoured to draw of the bitter times, 
when a falling empire put itself in arms 
against the only portion of its citizens 
that had worth enough to check the tor- 
MS letter, 7th Apr., 1839. 


MS letter to Gresley, 20th Sept., 1839. 
* MS letter, c. May, 1842. 


rent of decay, may not be without its use, 
if it induces one serious mind to weigh 
more deeply the causes which are at the 
root of our present controversies, and 
calmly to resolve to maintain those prin- 
ciples which are strong for the advance- 
ment of private happiness and public 
safety.” 
Wilson believed that the obedience to 
authority and private;charity which charac- 
terised the early Church would also be 
remedial in his own age.” 

Of more interest are Gresley’s three 
historical novels, The Siege of Lichfield 
(1840), The Forest of Arden (1841), and 
Coniston Hall (1846), which illustrate what 
he calls ‘the three’ principal epochs of 
modern English history ’—the Civil War, 
the Reformation, and the Revolution of 
1688. His argument is that the Reforma- 
tion, though necessary to sweep away open 
abuses, destroyed much of value as well. 
When he argues that the monasteries should 
have been adapted to the new needs of the 
nation, it is clear that the Tractarians had 
more of a social conscience than is often 
believed. His attack is directed against the 
luxury of the nobility and the new middle 
classes, who failed to support the Church 
as the old landed families had done before 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Have our English gentry, who live at 
home at ease—have the loungers at our 
watering-places—our listless continental 
travellers, who desert the duties of their 
home and station, and loiter away their 
summers on the banks of Lake Leman, 
and their winters in the luxurious environs 
of Naples—nay, I would almost say, has 
the most indefatigable man of business, 
who consumes his days in amassing 
wealth for himself,—have these men any 
right to sneer at the habits of the old 
monks? I think not. Of all charges, that 
of self-seeking and luxury is brought 
forward against any set of men with least 
grace by the present generation.” 


Churton recommended Scott as a model, 
and the novel clearly owes something to 
The Monastery. But the protagonists of 


* The Martyr of Carthage, p. viii. 

3tThe controversy about the early Church also 
produced Kingsley’s Hypatia, 1853; Wiseman’s 
Fabiola, 1854; & Newman’s Callista, 1856. 

%2 The Forest of Arden, p. 79. 
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the Reformation argue too much like 
nineteenth-century Tractarians. 

On the Civil War, Gresley is equally 
trenchant. 


It was nothing more or less than a 
rebellion fomented by a knot of factious 
demagogues, effected by mob-violence, 
and submitted to by the supine indiffer- 
ence and laziness of the better disposed.” 


The constantly-recurring theme of The 
Siege of Lichfield—and one that echoed 
ominously in the years following the French 
Revolution—is the horror of civil war and 
mob violence. Charles the First was a 
martyr for Church and Constitution. We 
must learn a lesson from his sacrifice. 


The great rebellion, as it is called, was 
but a petty brawl in comparison with 
what must inevitably result, if ever war 
should again be kindled among our 
vicious and demoralised population. That 
was a contest of parties, and went on till 
one party was suppressed. The next will 
be a collision of classes, and will not 
cease till one class be extinguished.” 


The Tractarians looked back to the seven- 
teenth-century Church not only because it 
exhibited something of Apostolic grandeur, 
but also because it showed the position 
which the Establishment should occupy in 
the national life. The Tractarian contro- 
versy was most of all concerned with the 
position of the Church in society. This 
central issue underlay all the arguments 
about Apostolic succession and spiritual 
autonomy. 

After misgivings about the fictional treat- 
ment, Churton approved of the novel, 
though he suggested a few alterations. 


You use the phrase “ lower orders ” too 
much, where I would say, as less offensive, 
** poorer classes”. The style is too aristo- 
cratic in many parts not to give offence. 

. Your Siege of Lichfield comes after 
Woodstock and Old Mortality, where Sir 
Walter Scott has so admirably marked 
the mistakes by which conscientious men 
may be drawn into the wrong cause... . 
In the Civil War, the poor man was made 
to compound in his proportion as much 
as the rich; and so it will be again, if the 
same evils should recur.” 


6 ig’ | aad of Lichfield, pp. 16-7. 


*'p. 
> Ris. Son to Gresley, 25th Mar., 1840. 
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Scott was highly regarded by all the Trac- 
tarians, though Gresley accuses him of 
occasional ‘levity and irreverence’. Scott 
influenced the Oxford Movement as much 
by his interest in the Stuarts (and by impli- 
cation in their Church and polity), as 
through his medieval studies.” Most of the 
earlier Tractarians were not particularly 
interested in the Middle Ages.” 

Like most of the Tractarians and the 
Young Englanders, Gresley is a firm 
Jacobite. In Coniston Hall he deplored the 
1688 Revolution and the secularisation of 
society which followed it. 


The spirit of Whiggery, or liberalism, 
which gained the ascendant at the revo- 
lution of 1688, has lain on the country 
like an incubus ever since, and led to 
a gradual deterioration in our national 
character, which, it is to be feared, has 
not reached its climax.” 


Gresley sides with Ken and the Non-Jurors. 
It is quite clear from this novel why the 
Tory democracy of Disraeli was well 
received in ecclesiastical quarters. 

The themes covered in the social and 
historical novels were taken up in_ the 
instructional volumes of the Library. 
William Palmer, to whose Narrative of 
Events we are indebted for much light on 
the Church movement of 1833, contributed 
A Compendious Ecclesiastical History. 
Churton, one of the earlier generation of 
students of Anglo-Saxon, wrote on The 
Early English Church. ‘1 am best able to 
deal with history ’, he wrote to Gresley, ‘ and 
have not much skill in works of taste and 
fancy.” There were further volumes on 
The English Reformation, on Monks and 
Monasteries, on The Ancient Church in 
Ireland, and on The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America. This last volume was 
by Samuel Wilberforce, and appeared a 
year before his appointment to the See of 
Oxford. R. I. Wilberforce wrote on ancient 
history in The Five Empires, and the 


3° Church Clavering, Or, The Schoolmaster, 1843, 
p. 117 (No. XXTV of the Library). 


™See e.g. Borrow, Lavengro, ii, 374-9; 
ie ae Rye, i, 32-7, ii, 242sq. (Norwich Edn.); 
CJ. Smith] Reminiscences of Forty Years, by 


an Buaters High Churchman, 1868, p. 14; J. 
re Occasional Papers & Reviews, 1877, pp. 39, 
» O/Sq. 


3 Exceptions were Hurrell Froude and Faber. 


pp. “4, 
“© MS letter, 7th Apr., 1840. 
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colonial responsibilities of the Church were 
not forgotten in Australia: Its History and 
Present Condition. The volume of ‘ Lives’ 
promised in the Prospectus appeared in 
1842. It dealt with three heroes of the 
Anglican cause, Lord Falkland, Isaac 
Walton, and Robert Nelson (the Non- 
Juror), and was intended to convey a 
message of courage, humility, and charity 
to nineteenth-century churchmen. In this 
way Churton and Gresley hoped that the 
Library would provide for all normal 
historical enquiry. 

Of the instructional and devotional 
volumes, there were two given over to 
Scripture History, a manual of devotion 
called The Lord’s Prayer, and a weighty 
contribution on Christian Morals from 
William Sewell, sub-Rector of Exeter 
College, founder of Radley, and appar- 
ently the only Tractarian that Carlyle 
respected." ‘The principles are noble,’ 
wrote Churton of Sewell’s book, 

and the way in which he sets down 

Locke, Paley, Rousseau, and all the little 

bad philosophers of the Whig school, and 

boldly lays the true foundation of Chris- 
tian Morals in the gifts consigned to the 

Young Christian at the font, is beyond all 

praise.” 


A Help to Knowledge consisted of extracts 
from approved authors like the seventeenth- 
century divines on practical social and 
religious issues, and Chamberlain edited a 
volume of Letters with a similar purpose. 

Reprints from the works of the great 
Anglican divines formed an ‘important part 
of the Library. Simon Patrick’s The Parable 
of the Pilgrim (1664) was produced in a 
new edition by Chamberlain in the hope 
that it would take the place of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, a2 more popular work, but one 
abounding in doctrinal error.“ His hope was 
unfulfilled. Patrick’s attack on Dissent has 
none of the poetic or dramatic qualities 
which distinguish Bunyan’s allegory. It is 
worth noting that John Mason Neale, the 
ecclesiologist and hymn-writer, later pro- 
_ "Correspondence of Carlyle & Emerson, 1883, 
i. 305: New Letters of T. Carlyle, 1904. i, 215-6. 
Sewell’s remarkable novel Hawkestone, 1845, con- 
tains the fullest Tractarian treatment of contem- 
porary industrial & social problems. See L. James, 
A Forgotten Genius, Sewell of St. Columba’s & 
Radley, 1945. 


“MS letter to Gresley, 21st Aug., 1840. 
The Parable of the Pilgrim, 1839, pp. vii-viii. 
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duced an expurgated Pilgrim’s Progress, in 
which all passages offensive to high-church- 
men (and therefore dangerous to the laity) 
were cut out. The reprint of William 
Sherlock’s famous treatise A Practical 
Discourse of Religious Assemblies (1681) 
was aimed against schism in public worship, 
a real problem for the Tractarian parson. 
The other reprinted volumes were of a 
devotional nature: Thomas Ken’s The Prac- 
tice of Divine Love, a celebrated manual 
by a much-loved Non-Juror, and Lady 
Pakington’s The Art of Contentment, which 
the editors thought would bring comfort at 
a crisis not unlike the Civil War. 

The last volume of The Englishman's 
Library, No. XXXI, was Coniston Hall. 
The correspondence between Churton and 
Gresley shows a growing fear of the Rome- 
ward movement in the Anglican Church, 
and the strong desire not to be associated 
with any party controversies. By 1845— 
the year of Newman’s secession—their fears 
were fully justified. Only by reading letters 
written at the time can we get any idea of 
the pressure of day-to-day anxiety which 
afflicted sensitive minds at this period, when 
personal conviction was often at variance 
with ingrained loyalties, and any hint of a 
change of faith was suspicious to those 
untormented by doubt. Churton had no 
time for those who wavered between Canter- 
bury and Rome. He was alarmed by any 
action which stimulated the controversy, 
like Pusey’s recommendation of French 
(Roman Catholic) books of devotion. At 
the same time, he was more and more 
uneasy about the progress of Tory prin- 
ciples. 


It has long been so difficult to connect 
the Conservative party with any definite 
principles, except a silly morbid dread of 
Puseyism, that any shock which will break 
them up as a party will be rather a benefit 
than a misfortune.” 


On 11th September, 1845, he wrote to 
Gresley encouraging him to attempt further 
novels, but he thought they should cease 
publishing for a time as their enterprise had 
become associated with the names of W. G. 
Ward and Frederick Oakeley, whose seces- 
sion had aroused much indignation. But 


“* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress for the Use of 
Children in the English Church, 1853. 
® MS letter to Gresley, 22nd Apr., 1845. 
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Churton had in any case felt for some time 
that The Englishman’s Library had fulfilled 
its original purpose, and that further 
volumes might stir up controversy at a 
time when the Church needed to close its 
ranks. 

But the death-blows to the Library came 
in 1846 and 1847, and ensured that it would 
not survive the shattering defection of 
Newman and his followers. On 6th October, 
1846, Churton wrote to Gresley announcing 
that the Rev. Henry Formby, author of A 
Visit to the East, which had appeared in 
the Library in 1843, had seceded. Such an 
action from a close associate was particu- 
larly hurtful. Churton wanted the volume 
withdrawn, but in any case he considered 
the Library at an end. The final blow came 
when Burns the publisher seceded. ‘I con- 
fess I grow more out of charity with these 
perverts’, Churton wrote.“ He maliciously 
hinted that Burn’s action was not the result 
of pure conviction. He had decided that it 
would be better for business if he were a 
Roman Catholic. 

The Englishman’s Library, for which so 
much had been hoped, was at an end. But 
its principal contributors remained faithful 
to the church of their baptism, and were 
able to exercise a moderating influence on 
the counsels of their high-church colleagues. 
Chamberlain continued his labours among 
the Oxford poor, founding schools and 
churches, and enriching his services with 
music and ritual to attract the working 
classes. Churton, who rose to be Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, remained quietly in the 
country studying Spanish Literature and 
translating Anglo-Saxon poetry. Gresley, 
who had shown his attraction towards 
medieval ceremonial in The Forest of 
Arden, went to work at Brighton in the 
great ritualist church of St. Paul’s, which 
had recently been built by Carpenter and 
beautified by Pugin. 

All had thought that the Church revival 
would solve the political and social prob- 
lems of their age by restoring the prestige 
and influence of the Establishment in 
national life. But they failed to realise that 
new methods were needed if the Christian 
message was to reach the industrial masses. 
If the Catholic revival appeared as one 
answer among many to the social problems 
of nineteenth-century England, it lost the 

“MS letter to Gresley, 28th Aug., 1847. 
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initiative to other groups like the Christian 
Socialists, which were not so bound by 
ecclesiastical tradition or political affilia- 
tions. The mood of conservatism in the 
first half of the century, which enabled the 
Church, embodying the stable traditions in 
the state, to put itself forward as a vital 
social force for a few brief years, was 
responsible for its progressive failure later 
on to rally round it the bulk of the people. 


A. G. HILL. 
University of Exeter. 


THE ELIZABETH MINSHULL MILTON 
BIBLE 


(THE Elizabeth Milton Bible, frequently 
discussed since 1901 in Notes and 
Queries and elsewhere (see Wynne E. 
Baxter, Notes and Queries, III, 109-10, 
February, 1911, and J. Milton French, 
ELH, December, 1937, and The Life 
Records of John Milton, IV, 387, 1956), 
has recently been acquired by the Rare 
Books Library of The University of Texas 
through the purchase of the Edward Parsons 
collection of New Orleans. Apparently Dr. 
French was never able to examine or to 
locate definitely a copy, as he stated in his 
1937 article, “The present location of the 
book is uncertain,” and again in the Life 
Records in 1956: “ Some years ago I heard 
that the Bible of 1588 had been sold to a 
Mr. Edward Parsons in the United States, 
but I have been unable to discover any 
verification or further information.” 

The black-letter quarto, a reprint of the 
Genevan version of 1560, is a “ Breeches” 
Bible and reads (Gen. 3:7): “Then the 
eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked, and they sewed 
fig tree leaves together, and made themselves 
breeches.” Comparison of the Milton signa- 
ture therein (“‘ John Milton ffeb. 24 : 1654”) 
with the Masson and Sotheby’s facsimiles 
convinces one that the signature is genuine, 
though it was evidently clipped from some 
document and pasted inside the front cover, 
by his wife or her descendants or by some 
shrewd bookseller to enhance the value of 
the volume, and with much success, as the 
book sold in London in 1901 for £225 and 
in New York in 1907 for $1,225. Obviously 
the Bible belonged to Milton’s third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, before her marriage, as 
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she signed her name, with fair consistency, 
on the title-page of the New Testament and 
again on a fly-leaf at the end. Milton, of 
course, never saw the volume, as he had 
been totally blind for ten years before he 
acquired it by marrying its owner in 1663. 


EVERT MoRDECAI CLARK. 


ROBERT DOVER (1582-1652) 


IHMOUGH much is known of the character 
of Robert Dover, the founder of the 
Cotswold Games, his life history remains 
rather obscure. D.N.B. records that he was 
the son of John Dover, gent., of Norfolk, 
was probably born about 1575 and was an 
attorney at Barton on the Heath. “ Having 
a sufficient fortune he gave up his profession 
very early, and settled at Wickham [li.e. 
Winchcombe], building himself a house at 
Stanway.” There he died, and was buried 
in the parish church on 6th June, 1641. 
There is no doubt that Dover was an 
educated man, able to command respect in 
any society. He certainly won the admira- 
tion of the contributors to the. Annalia 
Dubrensia (1636) who refer to him as jovial, 
generous, modest, mirth-making, ingenious, 
heroick and noble-minded,’ seventeen of 
them addressing him as their friend. Obvi- 
ously he filled his role well as “the chief 


1D.N.B. XV, p. 381. 

* The oN ark Ea epithets are applied to Dover: 
“worthy friend ”’ (letter ; IV. title. 38; XXIV. tit.; 
XXVII. tit.; XXIX. tit.), “an hero of this our 
age (letter), “noble friend” (I. tit.; IL. tit.; 

Ill. tit.; IX. tit.; XXI. tit.), “ jovial * GE 3; 
v. 172), “brave spark” (II. 37), ‘“* praise deserv- 
ing” (III. 42), “‘ brave” (IV. 114; VII. 46; VIII. 
1; IX. 7; XI. 12; XIV. 49; XX. 1; XXVIII. 1; 
XXX. 25; XXXIV. 27), “ fam’d ” (IV. 2; XI. 23), 
“Toviall good friend” (VI. tit.), “ noble restorer 
of the Olympic Game” (VII. 41), “‘ generous and 
nobly minded ” (VIII. tit.), “* that Youth Apollo ”’ 
(VIII. 27), “ great inventor and champion of the 
English Olympicks ” (Xx, tit.), ‘‘noble minded 
gentleman” (XI. tit.), ‘‘unparaleld and much 
honoured freind ” (XII. tit.), ‘‘ matchlesse worthi- 
nesse”’ (XII. 11), Ma te true freind” (XIII. 
tit.), ‘ heroick ” (XIII. 8; XVIII. tit.), ‘‘ Cotswolds 
Eternizer” (XIII. 34), ”* heroick oe generous 
minded ” (XIV. tit.), “ worthy ” (XIV. 4; XXI. 4; 
XXXIV. tit.), ‘* Ioviall entertainer, my right 
generous friend” (XVI. tit.), “darling of the 
Muses, Genius of Cotswold * Os. tH) on - 
(XIX. 3), “ noble ” (XXIII. 25; XXVII. 2; 
XXXIV. 33), ‘‘ modest mirth-making Friend ” 
(XXVI. tit.), “‘heroick, spritefull, mirth-making ” 
(XXVI. 10), ‘ heroick founder and maintainer of 
Dover Castle” (XXVIII. tit.), ‘ingenious’ 
(XXIX. 1), “loving friend” (XXX. tit.), ‘ kind 
friende ” (XXXII. tit.). 
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director and manager” of the Cotswold 
Games'—he must have presented a com- 
manding figure dressed in the king’s clothes‘ 
—and he reveals in his poem that he was 
not afraid to speak his mind.’ He may well 
be the Captain portrayed by D’Avenant in 
his Journey into Worcestershire. 

Wood states that Robert Dover was the 
son of John Dover of Norfolk,’ and just 
such a Robert Dover, son of John Dover, 
with the background and education expected 
of the founder of the Games, was born at 
Great Ellingham on the border of Norfolk 
and Suffolk in 1582." This Robert Dover 
of Great Ellingham went to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1595 as a sizar. (A 
sizar was a student who offset the cost of 
his studies by doing some serving duties.) 
He was admitted on June 15th, 1595, and 
matriculated during that year.’ There is 
no record of his having taken a degree, but 
there is an interesting entry in the State 
Papers for September 7th, 1599, about the 
same Robert Dover: 


“Like examination of Robt. Dover 17 
years old. Is the son of John Dover of 
Gt. Ellingham, co. Norfolk gent, and was 
sent by his father to serve one Caverley, 
a priest in Wisbeach Castle where he has 
been two months. Has not been to 
church since coming there, but did so 
before, and his father and mother repair 
to their parish church.” 


If this, as is most probable, refers to the 
Robert Dover of the Cotswold Games, it 
would explain his attitude to “our refined 
Clergie” in his poem in the Annalia 
Dubrensia.” 

On February 27th, 1604/5, the same 
Robert Dover of Great Ellingham entered 
Gray’s Inn.” He would then be twenty-two 
years old. 


Ten years later, Robert Dover, the 


3 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses IV, p. 222. 
* Wood, Athenae Oxonienses IV, p. 222. 
5 Annalia Dubrensia, Poem XXXIII. 
® Nethercot, Sir William D’Avenant p. 140. 
* Athenae Oxonienses IV, p. 222. 
’The date is calculated from the entry in the 
State Papers (Note 10). 
® Alumni Cantabrigienses Pt. 1, Vol. I, 59; 
Venn, The Book of Matriculations and ‘Fase 
(1541- 1659) p. 217. 
10 Calendar of a. ‘Papers—Domestic (1598- 
1601) Entry 107, Piz 
“1 Poem XXXII Po ‘15. 
® Foster, Register of Admissions to Gray's Inn 
(1521-1889) p. 110. 
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founder of the Cotswold Games, was living 
at Saintbury, a small village between Broad- 
way and Weston sub edge. In the mean- 
time, he had become an attorney, and had 
married Sibilla Cole, daughter of William 
Cole who had been President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and Dean of Lin- 
coln.” He was her second husband, for 
previously she had been married to a 
Bristol merchant named Sanford,* whose 
son, Thomas, contributed to the Annalia 
Dubrensia.” 

In 1614, their son, Robert, was born, but 
he died as an infant. Two years later, their 
son, John, was born and baptised at Saint- 
bury.“ They also had two daughters, 
Abigail and Sibilla, who married into the 
Stratford family.” 

At this time, while he was living at Saint- 
bury, Robert Dover must have founded on 
the nearby hill the games which were to 
make him famous and cause him to be 
commemorated in the Annalia Dubrensia. 
There has been doubt as to the date of 
origin of the games. D.N.B. places this 
“circa 1604”, an idea based on Wood's 
remark: 


“The said games were begun and con- 
tinued at a certain time in the year for 
40 years.” 


However, Wood’s “40 years” is likely to 
be an approximation. Likewise, Hunter’s 
idea” that the games were founded in 1596, 
forty years before the date of publication 
of the Annalia Dubrensia, is without foun- 
dation. Bigland put their date of origin as 
1610,” though it is probable that the 
Games were not founded until 1612, an 
idea supported by the 1851 Bill for Dover’s 
Meeting: 

“It is now Two Hundred and Thirty- 


8 Visitation of the County of Warwick (1682) 
Harl. Soc. Publ. LXII, p. 95. 

14 Wood's Life and Times I, p. 180. 

% Poem XXII. 

* Phillipps, Gloucestershire Pedigrees p. 1, Entry 
8. Phillipps confuses the dates of baptism of 
Robert and ohn, for John, 66 in 1682, was 
presumably baptised in 1616. 

1 Abigail married Anthony Stratford, and Sibilla 
his brother, George. (Visitation of Warwickshire 
(1682) p. 95; Visitation of the County of Gloucester 
(1623) Harl. Soc. Publ. XXI, pp. 155-7.) 

18 Athenae Oxonienses IV, p. 222. 

19 New Illustrations of Shakespeare p. 200. 

» Historical, Monumental and ‘Genealogical 
— relative to the County of Gloucester 
p. i 
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nine years since that noble, generous 

and heroic gentleman, MR. ROBERT 

DOVER, instituted the highly celebrated 

and renowned Olimpic Games.” 

Dover was probably working as a land 
agent in the area, for, according to 
D’Avenant, his work as a barrister was 
somewhat limited: 

“He was bred an attorney who never 

try’d but two causes, always made up the 

difference.’”™ 
However, there is no reason to suppose that 
he had retired, for there is a record of a 
transaction he made for Endymion Porter 
in 1640: 

* August 6th, 1640. 55. Robert Dover 

to Richard Harvey. Returns two of his 

letters according to request. Describes 
transactions about the £17 and £40 owed 
to their master [Endymion Porter] by 

Mr. Canning who promises to pay the 

£17, but says that Edward Tasker, the 

present holder of the land must pay the 
latter. (24 pp.)’” 
He was also acquainted with Sir Thomas 
Trevor, for he endorsed a copy of the 
Annalia Dubrensia: 

“For the much Honoured Sr. Thomas 

Trevor Knight, one of the Barons of the 

Exchequer. Robr. Dover his 

Presentation.’™ 

There is doubt as to when and where 
Robert Dover died, for a Robert Dover, 
“the sonne of John Dover ”, was buried at 
Stanway in Gloucestershire on 6th June, 
1641, and another Robert Dover was buried 
at Barton on the Heath in Warwickshire on 
24th July, 1652. There are family connec- 
tions with both villages, for Thomas Dover, 
grandson of the founder of the Games, and 
better known as the author of The Ancient 
Physician’s Legacy to his Country (1732) 
and the discoverer of Alexander Selkirk on 
Juan Fernandez, was buried in the Tracy 
vault at Stanway in 1742.* Likewise, Wood 


21This is a footnote to the poem by D’Avenant 
added anonymously to the re-publication of the 
Annalia Dubrensia. 

22 Calendar of State Papers—Domestic (1640) 
Entry 55. Richard Harvey was Endymion Porter’s 
servant. ; 

23 The Grenville copy of the Annalia Dubrensia. 

* Hyett, ‘‘ Annalia Dubrensia ”, Transactions of 
the Bristol and_ Gloucestershire Archaeologic 
Society XLV, p. 155; D.N.B. XV, p. 382; Nixon, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 
(1913) VI. 
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refers to Robert Dover as an attorney “ of 
Barton on the Heath”’,” and his son, John, 
married Elizabeth Vade of that parish.” At 
some time, Shirley Farm, sold in 1721, was 
in their possession. 

Critics are divided as to which Robert 
Dover was buried at Stanway.” John 
Dover, son of Robert, had a son named 
Robert who died in infancy. If the latter 
died shortly after birth, as Phillipps indi- 
cates,” he is the Robert Dover buried at 
Stanway, and Robert Dover, the founder 
of the Games, lived until 1652 and died at 
Barton at the age of seventy. 


F. D. A. Burns. 


*% Athenae Oxonienses IV, p. 222. 

* Visitation of Paratenaline (1682) p. 95. 

% D.N.B., Grosart (Annalia Dubrensia (1877) and 
Ashbee (Last Records of a Cotswold Community) 
favour the founder of the Games; Phillipps, 
Vyvyan (Annalia Dubrensia (1878), Bourne 
(T.B.G.A.S. IX, p. 10) and Austin (7.B.G.A.S. 
XLV, pp. 27-33) think otherwise. 

*® Gloucestershire Pedigrees p. 1, Entry 8. 


NOTES ON MARVELL’S 
“TO HIS COY MISTRESS ” 


[8 the following notes the numbers in 
brackets refer to the line numbers of 
Marvell’s poem. 


(1) cf: “If all the world and love were young,” 
(John Bodenham?: ‘‘ The nymph’s reply to the 
shepherd,” line 1, in England’s Helicon.) 
(1-8) cf: ‘*To what vast number passed yeares 
shall mount, 
They from their death shall duly 
reckon so, 
As _ the Deluge, former us’d to 
oe 
we —- Humber guilty of their 
ore ” 
(Drayton: ‘“ sheen the three Sonnes of the Lord 
Sheffield’, lines 64-7.) Marvell’s father was 
drowned in the Humber, and therefore this poem 
might well have caught his particular attention. 
(1-10) cf: “ ey Time, seven ages shall 
is 
; Wee’ le ‘talke of Love,” 
(Habington: ‘To the World. The Perfection 
of Love”’ in Castara, 1634.) 
(11) cf: Senseless to all but love, do you not 
spring 
Please of such a kind, as truly is 
A self-renewing vegetable ols 
(Herbert of Cherbury: “Sonnet”, ‘ You well 
compacted Groves .. .’’) 
(11-12) cf: “. . . my mind 
Is vaster than your empire; and I 


can 
Love equally with him whose name 
_ did conquer 
Kingdoms as large as yours.” 


nee: The Queen of Arragon, published 
1640. Dodsley’s Old English Plays, XIIl, 


p. 404.) 
Fi9-20) cf: “I scorne to be 
A slave to state: 
And since I’m free, 
I will not wait, 
Hence forth at such a rate,” 
(Herrick: ‘‘ Upon a delaying Lady.’’) 
(21-24) cf: “* My —e eye can hardly make 


To count my winged hours; they fly 
so swift, 

They scarce deserve the bounteous 
name of gift. 


The secret wheels of hurrying time 
do give 
So short a warning, and so fast they 


rive, 
That I am dead before I seem to 


ive.” 
(Quarles : Emblems, Bk. II, No. XII.) 
(27-28) cf: “. . . shall his hollow arms 
Hug thy soft sides? shall these 
coarse hands untie 
The sacred zone of thy vi the 
(Quarles: Emblems, Bk. V, No. VII hese 
lines are addressed to a woman enclosed in a 
skeleton, but the suggestion of a degrading sexual 
conquest is similar to Marvell’s.) 
(44) Mr. Margoliouth | observes that the “ Iron 
gates of Life’, where “‘ the sexual strife is waged, 
suggest the well-known narrow reach of the 
Danube.” (Additional notes to the 2nd edition 
of The Poems and letters of Andrew Marvell.) 
Marvell’s friend Lovelace also employs the term 
“* gates”’ in the same physiological sense: 
“Ye happy floods! that now must pass 
The sacred conduits of her womb . 
And when her rosy gates y’have trac’d, 
Continue yet some orient wet,” 
(“‘ Lucasta taking the waters at Tunbridge.’’) 


DENNIS DAVISON. 
University of New England, Australia. 


“SHORT AND SWEET” 


[Is Short and Sweet the title of a play? If 
it is, it is an extraordinarily curious one. 
Sir E. K. Chambers treats it as such, enlists 
it in the Index of Plays, in the fourth 
volume of his The Elizabethan Stage 
(p. 421), and attributes it to Robert Wilson 
(Ibid, III. 516). This he does evidently on 
the basis of the use of this phrase in an 
essay by Thomas Lodge which seems to 
have been printed about the year 1579. 
This was an attack against Stephen Gosson’s 
condemnation of the stage in The Schoole 
of Abuse (1579). In the course of his argu- 
ments Lodge turns to criticise Gosson’s own 
play, Catiline’s Conspiracies, accusing him 
* Apparently this formed part of a suppressed 
work called Honest Excuses. 
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of plagiarism. “Tell me Gosson ”’, he asks, 
was all your owne you wrote there: did 
you borow nothing of your neyghbours? 
out of what booke patched you out 
Ciceros oration? whence fet you Catulins 
inuectiue. Thys is one thing, alienam olet 
lucernam, non tuam, so that your helper 
may wisely reply vpon you with Virgil: 


Hos ego versiculos: feci tulit alter 
honores. 

I made these verses other beare the 
name. 


beleue me I should preferr Wilsons. 
shorte and sweete if I were iudge, a peece 
surely worthy prayse, the practise of a 
good scholler, would the wiser would 
ouerlooke that, they may perhaps cull 
some wisedome out, of a players toye. 
Well, as it is wisedome to commend 
where the cause requireth, so it is a poynt 
of folly to praise without deserte.’ 


And then he goes on to talk about players. 
It would be noticed here that in the above 
passage quoted from the original quarto of 
which the unique copy is in the Huntington 
library, the word “ shorte” is printed with 
a small “ss”, and a period follows the word 
“Wilsons”. In the Shakespeare Society 
Edition’ of the tract (which has completely 
modernised the punctuation and capitalisa- 
tion), and which is followed by Chambers,* 
the word “ shorte ” is printed with a capital 
““s”. The Shakespeare Society version 
retains the period of the original after 
“* Wilsons ”, but Chambers has removed that 
period, with the result that the “ Shorte and 
sweete ’, coming immediately after “ Wil- 
son’s”, are made to read as though they 
were the title of the play. An examination 
of the original text, however, shows that 
quite possibly “shorte and sweete” were 
mainly epithets used to indicate the nature 
of the contents of the play, and had nothing 
to do with the title. Another possibility is 
that these two words were meant to be 
taken adverbially. We are not, therefore, 
justified in assuming that “Shorte and 
sweete ” was the title of Wilson’s play. 
H. S. D. MITHAL. 
The Shakespeare Institute. 
*From the original quarto in 
Library. lacking title-page, pp. 42-3. 
*T. Lodge, A Defence of Poetry, Music and 
Stage Plays (Shaks. Soc. Pub., ed. D. Laing, 1853), 


p. 28. 
*E. K. Chambers, E.S., IV, p. 206. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC : 
THE ETERNAL SECOND 


THE main facet of Cyrano’s character as 
painted by Rostand is that of a fiery, 
brawling duellist, but even here there is 
room for scepticism. Sufficient evidence is 
available to substantiate the swashbuckling 
braggadocio, physical appearance and flam- 
boyant oratory of the original Cyrano, as 
transmitted to the theater-going public by 
Rostand, but, in life, Cyrano’s behaviour 
appears to have been simply a compensa- 
tion for his feeling of inferiority, engendered 
by his not being a true Gascon. Far from 
being a famous duellist, the real Cyrano 
confined his activities almost exclusively to 
that of holding the other man’s cloak. 

Cyrano himself declared that “il s’était 
borné 4 étre le second de tout le monde”, 
and Charles Nodier stated that “il avait, 
dit-il, un caractére inoffensif et doux ... 
et s’était trouvé dans cent rencontres comme 
second, pas une seule fois pour lui-méme ”: 
Although Nodier was reconstructing 
Cyrano’s character almost two hundred 
years afterwards, he was relying upon the 
witness of Cyrano’s great friend and Bos- 
well, Henri Le Bret, who asserted that “ son 
courage et son adresse l’engagérent plus de 
cent fois 4 étre second, car il n’eut jamais 
une querelle de son chef ”’.” 

Professor Brun, notwithstanding, in sup- 
port of his contention that Cyrano was a 
duellist, has found but two examples of his 
actual participation in non-military encoun- 
ters. These were not duels in the true sense 
of the word but brawls against odds, at 
least one of which is open to question. 
Rostand himself refers to one of these 


—_— 


encounters, wherein Cyrano gave his pro- | 


tection to the poet Liniére,’ after the latter 
had insulted a great lord by a sparkling 
epigram. The lord posted a hundred paid 


assassins to lie in wait for the poet but | 


Cyrano told him to take a lantern and 
follow him. The next morning, near the 
Porte de Nesle, 


two bodies and seven | 


wounded men were found. The remainder | 
had apparently taken flight. According to 


1Ch. Nodier, Cyrano de Bergerac (Paris: J. 
Techener, 1841), p. 78. 
2 Ibid., Preface. 


i A Edmond Rostand, Cyrano de_ Bergerac 


(New York & London: Harper & Bros., 1936), 
edited by Leslie Ross Méras. Act I, Scéne vii— 
Ligniére. This is also written as Ligniéres by Le 


Bret as well as by Lachévre. 
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a contemporary account of the battle, there 
were several witnesses, among them a M. de 
Cuigy and a M. de Bourgogne. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that Le Bret’s 
tale, as reported by Brun, is substantially 
correct, we find no evidence to corroborate 
the number of men who beset Cyrano and 
Linigre nor how heavily they were armed. 
The original Cyrano, it may be recalled, 
when his time came, did not die of a 
sword-thrust. 

The second example cited is that of the 
famous incident of the ape of Brioche (or 
Briocci). This tragi-comic anecdote derives 
from an unflattering portrait of Cyrano, 
circulated by a pamphleteer of the day, 
claiming that Cyrano was jeered by lackeys 
on the Pont-Neuf. Brun gives the following 
account and explanation of the encounter: 

Les Datelin, qui de pére en fils, 
montrérent les marionnettes pendant 
trois générations sous le nom de Brioche, 
avaient leur Théatre a l’extrémité Nord 
de la rue Guénégaud et attiraient les 
badauds par les tours de souplesse de leur 
célébre singe Fagotin. . . . Il est probable 
que ce jour-la, Brioche, sur les conseils 
et les indications de Dassoucy, avait 
déguisé son singe en bretteur a /a Cyrano, 
et l’on entend les éclats de rire des laquais 
que formaient la majorité de spectateurs, 
en voyant apparaitre l’original dont ils 
applaudissaient la copie. On se représente 

le peu endurant descendant des Mages. Il 

dégaine, “ plus brave que don Quichotte 

de la Manche, contre vingt ou trente 
agresseurs 4 brettes”’; il les presse, il les 
met en fuite en tailladant quelques pour- 
points et quelques souquenilles; puis ne 
trouvant plus devant lui que le mal- 
heureux Fagotin qui présidait le combat, 

“dans l’agitation ot il était croit que le 

singe est un laquais et l’embroche vif ”’.‘ 

Here again no information is available 
concerning how many, if any, of the 
“agresseurs 4 brettes’ offered combat, but, 
even if the event occurred exactly as 
described, the net result was that Cyrano 
put to flight a group largely composed of 
unarmed men, and, in a rage, or, more 
charitably, in error, managed to slay a 


monkey. THEODORE TOULON BECK. 
Louisiana State University. 


‘P.-Ant. Brun, Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac 
(Paris: A. Colin et Cie, 1893), pp. 20-21. 
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CHAUCER AND ARISTOTLE 


HAUCER’S Parson, in his sermon on the 
Seven Deadly Sins, begins his treatment 
of envy with a definition: 


After Pride wol I speken of the foule 
synne of Envye, which that is, as by the 
word of the philosophre, “ sorwe of oother 
mannes prosperitee ” ; and after the word 
of Seint Augustyn, it is “ sorwe of oother 
mennes wele, and joy of other mennes 
harm.” 


The philosophre in question has remained 
unidentified by Chaucer’s editors. F. N. 
Robinson, in his note to this line—X (I) 484 
—states categorically that “the philosophre 
is not identified.” This statement, appearing 
in Robinson’s first edition of the Complete 
Works (1933), has been reprinted without 
change in the second (1957). Other editors 
seem to have passed over this line without 
comment. 

It is most likely that the Parson was 
referring to Aristotle who, in the Rhetoric, 
defined envy as follows: “Envy is pain at 
the sight of such good fortune as consists 
of the good things already mentioned [i.e. 
wealth, noble birth, power, beauty and the 
like]; we feel it towards our equals; not 
with the idea of getting something for our- 
selves, but because the other people have it ” 
(II. 10). Following this definition, Aristotle 
presented a brief but thorough analysis in 
which he considered the causes, conditions 
and objects of envy, together with specula- 
tions as to the kinds of individuals most 
prone to this vice. But he failed to consider 
a further question: If envy is pain at the 
sight of another’s good fortune, would it 
not likewise be true that pleasure at the 
sight of another’s bad fortune is a mani- 
festation of the same vice? That question, 
apparently, was considered by St. Augustine 
who accepted the Aristotelian concept but 
enlarged it to include the joyful as well as 
the sorrowful aspect. Christian moralists 
—St. Thomas Aquinas, for example—fol- 
lowed the reasoning of St. Augustine on this 
point, and subsequently we find it an 
accepted commonplace that envy consists 
in sorrow at another’s prosperity and joy 
at his adversity. Chaucer used this concept 
of envy with its twofold nature as the basis 
for the Parson’s sermon, and also alluded 
to it in the Physician’s Tale (VI [C] 114- 
116). Among Chaucer’s contemporaries, 
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Gower in his Confessio Amantis and 
Wyclif in his sermons and in his com- 
pendium of theology, the Trialogues, under- 
stood envy as a manifestation of either 
sorrow or joy depending upon the circum- 
stances. Chaucer’s philosophre, Aristotle, 
formulated the basic concept of envy, but 
Christian moralists found it too narrow and 
accordingly extended its meaning. 


RosertT C. Fox. 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM ” 
AND CHAPMAN’S HOMER: AN 
UNNOTED SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION 


(THOUGH most readers will undoubtedly 
agree with a recent statement by 
George deF. Lord that “In diction and 
verse ” Chapman’s Odyssey (1614-16) “‘ owes 
...no great debt to the example of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, or Jonson,” it is worth calling 
attention to a Shakespearian allusion in the 
famous translation which seems so far to 
have escaped notice.’ Nausicaa explains that 
the reason (to quote Chapman’s gloss) “ why 
she tooke not Ulysses to coach with her ” 
on their journey to her father’s Phaeacian 
court is that she fears popular criticism: 
The men that sway 
In worke of those tooles that so fit our State 
Are rude Mechanicals, that rare and late 
Worke in the market place, and those are they 
Whose bitter tongues I shun... . 
(VI. 420-25*) 


This passage quotes Puck’s familiar epithet 
in A Midsummer Night's Dream for Bottom 
and his fellows: 


A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. . . . 
(III. ii. 9-10) 


There is nothing in Homer’s Greek to 


1 Homeric Renaissance (London, 1956), p. 129. 

2 The Shakespeare Allusion-Book, ed. C. 4 
Ingleby, L. T. Smith, and F. J. Furnivall (London, 
1932), does not record it, nor, so far as I can tell, 
does any of the numerous supplementary sources 
of such information. It is odd to find it missing 
from two old-fashioned books which are largely 
devoted (often fancifully) to discovering verbal 
parallels between the two poets: J. M. Robertson, 
Shakespeare and Chapman (London, i917) and 
Percy Allen, Shakespeare and Chapman As Topical 
Dramatists (London, 1929). See also an amusing 
controversy between Allen and A. S. Ferguson 
over Chapman’s putative debt to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in ‘‘ The Shadow of Night” (TLS, 
Sept. 12, 1929 [p. 704]; Sept. 19 [p. 723]; Sept. 
26 tp. 747)). 

3 Chapman’s Homer, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (New 
York, 1956), II, 115. 
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suggest this choice of words ; Chapman, as 
usual, is here elaborating upon his original. 
The O.E.D. tells us that the substantive use 
of “ mechanical” (one who is employed in 
a manual occupation, a handicraftsman; 
see B. 1) echoes Puck’s and cites several 
later instances, none, however, so close to 
Shakespeare as this of Chapman. 

How conscious of his debt Chapman was 
we can of course only guess. The phrase 
is the kind that might easily get detached 
from its source in a writer’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is probably not mere coinci- 
dence that Chapman’s other clearest allusion 
to Shakespeare is also a reminiscence of a 
speech by Puck, for in Bussy D’Ambois 
(1600-04) the title character refers to “ great 
seamen ” who “ In tall ships .. . put a girdle 
round about the world ” (I. i. 23), an unmis- 
takable borrowing of Robin Goodfellow’s 
“T'll put a girdle round about the earth / 
In forty minutes ” (MND II. i. 175). What- 
ever else one may say about the vexed 
question of Chapman’s relations with 
Shakespeare, his candidacy for the designa- 
tion of “rival poet” etc., it seems obvious 
that he knew and admired the language of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Incidentally, 
the allusion lends fresh support to John 
Munro’s contention that “after Romeo, 
Richard III, Hamlet, and the Falstaff 
pieces” the play “with Bully Bottom and 
his mates held a high place ” in Elizabethan 


popularity. CHARLES R. ForKER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


‘ Shakespeare Allusion-Book (Introduction), |, 
xxxvi. See also p. lv. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN 
‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’ 


E difference in the tone of the two 

love-affairs in Much Ado _ about 
Nothing has frequently been noticed by 
critics, but a precise examination of the 
nature of this difference, and the point at 
which it lies, has never been attempted, and 
might well lead to some interesting conclu- 
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sions regarding the structure and content of 


the play as a whole. 

On a primary level, the general charac- 
teristics of the Hero-Claudio alliance, 
contrasted with those of the Beatrice- 
Benedick engagement, may well be those 
of an “old” way of life as opposed to a 
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” 


“new” way. Research has shown the 
Hero-Claudio affair to adhere to a well- 
established English and Continental tradi- 
tion in terms of its details, expectations, 
and methods of procedure, and evidence 
has been produced to show that the 
Elizabethan audience would have regarded 
the match as a “ traditional ” one in concept 
and practice; even the public repudiation 
of Hero would have seemed proper, and of 
an “established” order of things.’ 

Of the Beatrice-Benedick attachment, 
however, nothing could be more certain 
than that it is completely different from 
this in every respect. This is no traditional 
alliance, nor is it portrayed as such. In 
fact it is achieved by methods completely 
informal and non-traditional, with an un- 
confined sense of novelty, gaiety, wit and 
unconventional wooing that distinguishes it 
completely from the stylised Hero-Claudio 
love-making. In fact, the central image in 
terms of which Beatrice and Benedick 
characterise themselves is one of modernity, 
of the human perception breaking through 
a darkness to a new clarity of vision; 
Benedick states categorically 

“T can see yet without spectacles.” 

(1, 1, 198) 
and Beatrice similarly remarks 

“T have a good eye uncle: I can see a church 

by daylight.” 

(11, 1, 85) 


Indeed throughout the play, the image of 
a “new seeing” constantly recurrs.* In 
addition, each of them expressly repudiates 
any accusation of their not having broken 
through to reality, and of merely attaching 
themselves to some new spiritual persuasion 
far removed from it. Thus both at different 
times deny mere “ conversion ” and reassert 
clarity of vision. Benedick asks incredu- 
lously 

“May I be so converted and see with these 


eyes?” 
it, 3, 23) 
and Beatrice’s maid says to her 
“. . . how you may be converted, I know not; 
but me thinks you look with your eyes as other 
women do.” 
(111, 4, 90) 
If the anecdote told of Queen Elizabeth’s 
remark on opening her first parliament 


*See N. Page, The Public Repudiation of Hero, 
PMLA Vol. 50, 1935, pp. 739-744. 

*E.g. III, 3, 148; Ill, 3, 38; Ill, 2, 122; II, 4, 
92; II, 3, 23 etc. 
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some forty years previous to the writing 
of this play be any indication, we may 
perhaps allow this central image a further 
significance. On January 25, 1559, Eliza- 
beth, on her procession to open what was 
to become virtually the first Parliament of 
the English Reformation, and being met by 
the Abbot and monks of Westminster bear- 
ing lighted tapers in broad daylight, waved 
them away saying “Away with those 
torches! We can see well enough.” 

J. E. Neale suggests that this remark 
(startling similar in tone, as can be seen, 
to Beatrice’s quoted above) is indicative of 
Elizabeth’s new policy with regard to 
Church reform, and government in general. 
She is, to use the same image as previously, 
going to break through the darkness into a 
new clarity of vision. In the same way, 
both Beatrice and Benedick, with their 
denial of mere “conversion” to some new 
way of thinking and their assertion and 
achievement of a clear reality such as of 
churches seen by daylight, not by the 
twilight of the Catholic candle, are surely, 
by 1559, to be categorised as of the “new” 
way of life. Equally, they must be con- 
sidered as distinct from the tradition and 
ceremony-bound Hero and Claudio, whose 
near-tragedy involves things not seen clearly 
by daylight, reaches tragic proportions in a 
candle-lit church where little of clarity 
emerges, and is of an “old” and “ blind” 
order in literal terms seen in direct contrast 
to the “new” and “clear-sighted” order 
of the English Renaissance which was 
usurping it. There is little wonder, surely, 
that Benedick and Beatrice thus triumph- 
antly steal the play’s interest from under 
the noses of the “main” characters of 
Claudio and Hero. Terry HAWKES. 


The University of Buffalo. 


a E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth (New York, 1934), 
p. 58. 


THE LUTE SPEECH IN “A WOMAN 
KILLED WITH KINDNESS ” 


N the coach scene near the end of Thomas 
Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness, the manservant Nick follows the 
banished Mistress Frankford with her lute, 
which she has left behind. She takes it 
with these words: 
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I know the Lute; oft haue I sung to thee: 
We both are out of tune, both out of time. 
The thirteen modern texts of this play which 
I have examined emend the first line in 
varying degrees: three simply replace the 
capital in Lute with a lower case letter; 
nine read “... lute. Oft...”; one reads 

“. ». dtite—Oft.....” 
The following reading seems more logical 
to me than any of these: 

I know thee, Lute: oft have I sung to thee: 
We both are out of tune, both out of time. 
This reading is not really emendation, for 
thee is often spelled the in Elizabethan texts, 
and commas are frequently omitted in 

direct address. 


GEORGE BURKE JOHNSTON. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE 
XVI 


JN previous notes something has been said 

about the Nicholas family, Sir Ambrose, 
his wife Lady Elizabeth and her sister Mary, 
their daughter Anne and their younger son 
Daniel, the friend of Shakespeare, but there 
is a difficulty in dealing with this family due 
to the fact that their Parish Church, St. 
Mildred, Bread Street, where a monument 
to Sir Ambrose stood, together with the 
parish registers ante 1658 were destroyed 
in the fire of 1666, but from information 
in the Harleian visitation volumes some- 
thing can be said about another member of 
the family, the son and heir John Nicholas. 

At I, 36 an undated marriage notice 
appears: “Henry Hoddesden Rector of 
Islington and Anne dr. of Robert Sib- 
thorpe, she was before twice married, first 
to Richard Martin, after to John Nicholas 
son and heir of Sir Ambrose Nicholas 
Mayor of London.” 

At XIX, 175-6 the same information is 
given, and we learn that the Rector was a 
native of Leighton Buzzard, Beds., and a 
nephew of Sir Christopher Hoddesden, 
Sheriff of Beds., 1591-2. 

At XXV, 280 is the wedding entry dated 
6/12/1603 of John Nicholas, aged 50, and 
Anne, widow of Richard Martin, who died 
“about 24 years ago,” and we note that 
John was seven years older than his brother 
Daniel, who was born in 1560, and that 
the bride, as it will appear later, greatly 
exagerates the length of her widowhood. 
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Richard Martin, of Islington, M’sex., sat 
in the House of Commons during the last 
parliament of Queen Elizabeth I and the 
first of King James I, and in May, 1603, 
shortly before his death, delivered an 
oration before the King on behalf of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex congratu- 
lating him upon his accession and warning 
him against evil counsellors (S. P. Dom). 
In his will (P.C.C. 51 Montague, dated 
1602) he states that he is a Freeman of the 
City of London, provides for his son and 
heir Robert and his wife Anne, refers to 
“Robert Sibthorpe my wifes father and 
Thomas Hill, and Amy Hill my said wifes 
sister.” Amy Hill by her will of 1633, and 
by codicil dated 1636, left £50 to purchase 
land of a yearly value of 50/-, 30/- to be 
given to aged poor and 20/- to the Church 
officials of St. Mary, Islington. The charities 
were paid until 1776, when the Vestry of 
Islington used the land, which stood at the 
junction of Upper Barnsbury St. and Liver- 
pool Rd., N.1, to build a parish workhouse, 
which was in use until 1872. Robert Sib- 
thorpe, Citizen and Merchant Taylor, was 
made free of the company by servitude to 
John Allyn on 2/7/1554. 

In his will (P.C.C. 104 Capell, dated 
1613) he leaves all land which had been 
in the occupation of his grandson, Robert 
Martin, to his son, Robert Sibthorpe. To 
his daughter Anne, now wife of Henry 
Hoddesden, Clerk, and to her son, Robert 
Martin, £140 each. To his daughter Amy, 
wife of Thomas Hill, all his copyhold lands 
in Islington, and to her daughter, Elizabeth 
Hill, £10. 

He leaves the very large sum, for those 
days, of £20 for refreshments at his funeral, 
and after many other legacies gives to the 
poor of Islington 40/- and to the poor of 
Harrold, Beds., ‘“‘ where I was born,” 20/-. 
Harrold is one of the 18 small parishes 
which form the Hundred of Willy in N.W. 
Beds. and adjoined a smaller parish Carlton 
where a land-owner, William Hall, had a 
second son John,’ who, on the 5th June, 
1607, at Stratford-on-Avon, married William 
Shakespeare’s elder daughter, Susannah. 

Shakespeare’s friend, Abraham Sturley, 
has usually been credited with the introduc- 
tion of Dr. John Hall to his future wife. 
He had matriculated at Queens College, 


1Shakespeare’s son-in-law John Hall—Arthur 


Gray, 1929, 
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Cambs., at Easter, 1569, and was one of 
the staff at Charlecote in March, 1573, and 
is said to have acted as estate agent for the 
Lucys, collecting their rents and estate 
duties, which would have taken him to 
Beds., where the Lucys at one time owned 
much property. But, in 1553, a large part 
of this property, including Carlton Manor, 
had been exchanged with the Crown for 
Sherbourne Manor, Warwes., other parts 
had been alienated, and by 1569 all that 
remained was Wootton Manor, 7 miles 
south of Carlton, which was still held by 
a Richard Lucy in the 18th century. 

The Halls left Beds. and were settled by 
1597 at Acton, M’sex., where William Hall 
died in Dec., 1607, six months after the 
marriage of John and Susannah, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that they may have 
renewed their aquaintanship with their 
old neighbours the Sibthorpes and through 
them have become acquainted with the 
Nicholas and with the Shakespeare family, 
which lead to this marriage. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


BYBLOS AND THE “HYMN ON 
THE NATIVITY ” 


c seems to me probable that students of 

Milton’s poetry would welcome pertinent 
comment and interpretation wherever it may 
be found. A notable instance is the chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ Byblos: Doorway to Many Pasts ” 
in Dr. Julian Huxley’s delightful and in- 
formative From an Antique Land (1954). 
Dr. Huxley gives pride of place to Byblos 
because it and the region around it, “ com- 
prising as they do so many and so varied 
layers of the past, epitomize both the 
enduring and the shifting qualities of the 
Middle East and its history.” On the chance 
that many students of Milton may have 
overlooked this valuable book, with its 
charming illustrations, I venture to sum- 
marize from this chapter a few facts regard- 
ing the worship of Astarte and Adonis, 
which, in Huxley’s words, is “a window of 
vision on to the dim and distant times when 
man first bent the earth’s fertility to his 
service, and in so doing came to grips, 
intellectually as well as practically, with 
the forces of life, death, and reproductive 
renewal.” 

The region of Byblos, 


Dr. Huxley 
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explains, was the chief center on the 
Phoenician coast of the cult of Astarte and 
Adonis. Astarte was the patron goddess of 
Byblos; and Afqa, at the source of the 
Adonis river, was especially sacred to 
Adonis. To celebrate the marriage of the 
god and the goddess there was an elaborate 
ritual, and to commemorate the god’s death 
women sang a sacred dirge. 

The cult, Dr. Huxley says, was one of 
agricultural magic, having its origin in 
neolithic times. Astarte is a form of the 
mother-goddess. Adonis, a composite figure, 
is the masculine principle; he is also the 
crop which withers in summer but grows 
again in the spring. His death represents the 
human sacrifice made to insure the rebirth 
of the crop. The ritual, which occurred at 
the annual festival in the early summer, 
represented the union of the sexes, which 
was sometimes enacted by a sacred couple 
and sometimes symbolized by the sexual 
union of men and women worshippers. To 
commemorate the death of Adonis women 
sang a sacred dirge ; scarlet anemones, sym- 
bolizing the blood from his fatal wounds, 
were strewn on his image; his corpse in 
effigy was thrown into the water; and 
“little gardens of seedlings in pots were set 
out, to sprout and wither in memory of his 
youthful vigour and premature death, . . .” 

The cult was centered at Byblos; it was 
situated where 

Smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea. 
The annual red floods of the river sym- 
bolized the wounded god’s blood. 

Dr. Huxley explored the river to its 
source. He describes vividly the river and 
the rugged country, with patches of snow 
on the mountain summits. At the end of 
the valley there is a blank limestone pre- 
cipice, “the backdrop of a final grim 
cirque”; and at the base of the rock-wall 
there is a great cave, out of which gushes 
the river Adonis, to plunge over a series of 
fine waterfalls into its gorge. 

In imagination we are led to see the 
crowds of worshippers who for over thirty 
centuries gathered at the shrine of Adonis. 
But Dr. Huxley adds: 

For fifteen hundred years now, the 
ritual has not been enacted. The ancient 
religions of the region were submerged 
by the new tide of Christianity. As 
Milton wrote, both learnedly and beauti- 
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fully, in his immortal Hymn on the 
Nativity, 
Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine; 
And moonéd Ashtaroth 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 
Adonis, Huxley explains, is Thammuz and 
also Osiris; Astarte is also Ishtar, Cybele, 
Isis, and of course Aphrodite and Venus. 
Among the Hittites the mother-goddess, 
Astarte, Ishtar, Cybele, etc. remained domi- 
nant. Among the Romans the Virgin Mary 
represents a reinstatement of the mother- 
goddess “ within the masculine theology of 
early Christianity.” 

Dr. Huxley observes that in Russia the 
Christian God is being driven out of His 
temples and that in many other countries 
His “ ritual is fading.” He wonders whether 
Wwe are now passing through a religious 
revolution as drastic as the passing from 
paganism to Christianity. 

Huxley, who knows his classics, adds that 
all three of the Greek elegiac poets left a 
dirge for Adonis, the most beautiful being 
that of Bion, with its recurrent refrain, 
“Woe, I cry for Adonis and the Loves cry 
again.” 

Students of Milton’s poetry are deeply 
indebted to Dr. Huxley for a vivid, learned, 
and illuminating contribution to their under- 
standing of the immortal Hymn on the 


Nativity. GEORGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON 
ANNE MASSINGER AND 
THOMAS CROMPTON 


GINCE the publication of my article 
entitled ‘“ More About Anne Mas- 
singer (?) and Thomas Crompton” (Notes 
and Queries [June, 1958], p. 244), I have 
discovered the relationship between Thomas 
Crompton and the “Anne Messinger ” 
mentioned in his will. According to the 
Sentence appended to Thomas Crompton’s 
will (P.C.C. 120 Lawe) at Somerset House,” 
Anne Messenger is designated as his niece. 

The legality of the will was challenged 


1There is also a copy of this will at the Public 
Record Office (S.P. 14-77-24). 
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by Rowland Crompton, brother of the 
deceased ; Anne Messenger ; Anne Cromp- 
ton, sister of the deceased; Thomas 
Crompton; Margaret Crompton; John 
Crompton; and Richard Crompton appar- 
ently on the grounds that the testator was 
of unsound mind at the time of its making. 
Rachael Crompton, relict and executrix of 
the will under consideration, argued for its 
legality, which was upheld on 2 December 
1614 by the Prerogative Court of Canter- 


bury. DonaLD S. LAWLESS. 
Shakespeare Institute. 


A THEOPHRASTAN CHARACTER 


IN MILTON 
N The _ Theophrastan Character in 
England to 1642, Benjamin Boyce 


notes Milton’s possible debt to the popular 
seventeenth-century genre in L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, as well as in the youthful epi- 
taphs on Hobson with their reminiscences 
of John Earle’s ‘ Carrier’ and Brathwaite’s 
‘Painter’ (pp. 296, 304-5). But Milton 
came still closer to the Theophrastan model 
after 1642. 

A remarkable paragraph in Areopagitica 
uses the familiar rhetorical figure proso- 
popoeia to present directly the error of 
mere conformist piety. What emerges is a 
recognizable ‘ character ’: 


A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure 
and to his profits, finds religion to be 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many 
piddling accounts, that of all mysteries 
he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon 
that trade. What should he do? Fain 
he would have the name to be religious, 
fain he would bear up with his neighbors 
in that. What does he therefore but re- 
solves to give over toiling, and to find 
himself some factor, to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole manag- 
ing of his religious affairs; some divine 
of note and estimation that must be. To 
him he adheres, resigns the whole ware- 
house of his religion with all the locks 
and keys into his custody, and indeed 
makes the very person of that man his 
religion, esteems his associating with him 
a sufficient evidence and commendatory 
of his own piety. So that a man may 
say his religion is now no more within 
himself, but is become a_ dividual 
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movable, and goes and comes near him, 
according as that good man frequents the 
house. He entertains him, gives him gifts, 
feasts him, lodges him ; his religion comes 
home at night, prays, is liberally supped 
and sumptuously laid to sleep; rises, is 
saluted, and after the malmsey or some 
well-spiced brewage, and better break- 
fasted than He whose morning appetite 
would have gladly fed on green figs 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, his 
religion walks abroad at eight and leaves 
his kind entertainer in the shop trading 
all day without his religion. 
As in a Theophrastan character, the por- 
trait concerns one defect of ethos and 
dramatizes the behavior of a man suffering 
from that defect. 

Among seventeenth-century writers few 
suggest models for the portrait. In theme 
there are parallels among Joseph Hall’s 
Characters of Virtues and Vices: ‘The 
Superstitious ’ and ‘ The Hypocrite’; in the 
Overburian volume: ‘A Tymist,’ ‘ A Jesuit,’ 
‘A Puritan,’ ‘ An Hypocrite,’ ‘A Precisian,’ 
and ‘A Button-Maker of Amsterdam’; 
and in Earle’s Microcosmography: ‘ A Mere 
Formal Man,’ ‘ A Church-Papist,’ ‘ A Plaus- 
ible Man,’ ‘A She Precise Hypocrite,’ ‘A 
Skeptic in Religion,’ and closest of all ‘An 
Ordinary Honest Fellow.’ The last merits 
quoting in full for the resemblance in tone 
and structure to Milton’s—we might call 
him—Ordinary Religious Fellow. 


An ordinarie honest fellow 


Is one whom it concerns to be call’d 
honest, for if he were not this, he were 
nothing; and yet he is not this neither: 
But a good dull vicious fellow, that com- 
plyes well with the deboshments of the 
time, and is fit for it: One that ha’s no 
good part in him to offend his company, 
or make him to bee suspected a proud 
fellow: but is sociably a dunce, and 
sociably a drinker. That do it’s faire and 
above boord without legerdemaine, and 
neither sharkes for a cup nor a reckoning. 
That is kinde o’re his beere, and protests 
he loves you, and beginnes to you againe, 
and loves you againe. One that quarrells 
with no man, but for not pledging him, 
but takes all absurdities, and commits as 
many, and is no tell-tale next morning 
though hee remember it. One that will 
fight for his friend if hee heare him 
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abused, and his friend commonly is he 
that is most likely, and hee lifts up many 
a Iug in his defence. Hee railes against 
none but censurers, against whom he 
thinkes he railes lawfully, and censurers 
are all those that are better than himselfe. 
These good properties qualifie him for 
honesty enough, and raise him high in 
the Ale-house commendation, who, if he 
had any other good quality, would bee 
named by that. But now for refuge he is 
an honest man, and hereafter a sot: 
Onely those that commend him, thinke 
not so, and those that commend him, are 
honest fellowes. 
(ed. Edward Arber, English Reprints, 
1895, pp. 102-3) 


Both substance and treatment are closer 
to Milton’s than any of the ‘characters’ 
that deal with types of religious error, 
whether by Hall, Overbury, or Earle him- 
self. Hall’s ‘ characters,’ as Boyce observes 
(pp. 131-4), lack concrete detail; they are 
‘less penetrating and less visual’ as well 
as less homely and dramatic than Theo- 
phrastus’, less terse and yet more deliber- 
ately patterned in their style. Overbury’s, 
like Hall’s, use generalized comment rather 
than the detail of behavior, emphasize the 
morality taught even more explicitly, and 
indulge in even more fantastic similes and 
patterned Senecan phrasing. (Cf. Boyce, 
pp. 136-74; and see for the ‘characters’ 
named above The Overburian Characters, 
ed. W. J. Paylor, Percy Reprints XIII, 
1936, pp. 9-10, 26-7, 38-41, 44-5, 61-2, 75-6.) 
Earle is closest to Theophrastus in his looser 
style, his greater objectivity and use of the 
dramatic, his ironic tone, and his penetra- 
tion to motives. (Cf. Boyce, pp. 235-7.) He 
is for the same reasons closer to Milton. 

But Milton is still closer to Theophrastus. 
The best parallel to both the matter and 
manner of his sketch is the sixteenth of 
Theophrastus’ Characters, Aewidapoviss or 
‘Superstitiousness.. The translation of 
J. M. Edmonds for the Loeb Classical 
Library (1929, pp. 79-83) enables us to 
follow the pattern: 


Superstitiousness, I need hardly say, 
would seem to be a sort of cowardice 
with respect to the divine; and your 
Superstitious man such as will not sally 
forth for the day till he have washed his 
hands and sprinkled himself at the Nine 
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Springs, and put a bit of bay-leaf from a 
temple in his mouth. And if a cat cross 
his path he will not proceed on his way 
till someone else be gone by, or he have 
cast three stones across the street... 
When he passes one of the smooth stones 
set up at crossroads he anoints it with 
oil from his flask, and will not go his 
ways till he have knelt down and wor- 
shipped it. If a mouse gnaw a bag of his 
meal, he will off to the wizard’s and ask 
what he must do, and if the answer be 
‘send it to the cobbler’s to be patched,’ 
he neglects the advice and frees himself 
of the ill by rites of aversion . . . He 
never has a dream but he flies to a 
diviner, or a soothsayer, or an interpreter 
of visions, to ask what God or Goddess 
he should appease . . . He would seem 
to be one of those who are for ever 
going to the seaside to besprinkle them- 
selves . . . If he catch sight of a madman 
or an epilept, he shudders and spits in 
his bosom. 


Milton, to be sure, begins, not with a 
definition, but with a statement of the 
problem. He keeps up the single image of 
trade and prolongs the dramatized transfer 
of conscience to the ‘factor’ instead of 
listing various typical deeds. He intrudes 
the comparison with Christ, which savors 
of preaching. He ends with a witty thrust 
rather than a climactic bit of behavior. 
And still his sketch evokes the tone and 
pattern of Theophrastus as even Earle’s 
does not. For Milton does not attempt an 
aphoristic or a balanced style, does not 
fetch similes from afar to adorn his sketch, 
does not end with an epigram to sum up 
the subject, does not comment in a moraliz- 
ing tone. Like Theophrastus, he thrusts the 
character into action and thus lays bare 
the absurdity of both his behavior and its 
motive. He lets the vice reveal itself without 
comment. He piles up detail quickly and 
effectively. His ironic tone carries the 
burden of his meaning. 

Among seventeenth-century writers the 
one who comes closest to Milton’s achieve- 
ment here is John Donne in his sketches of 
Myrius, Crantz, Graius, Phrygas in his 
Third Satire ‘Of Religion’; but these are 
necessarily brief and assign only one typical 
deed to each person. And even if closer 
parallels to Milton’s Ordinary Religious 
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Man should turn up, we must still surmise 
that the impulse of the sketch is to be 
traced—as impulses in Milton’s work so 
regularly must be traced—to the great 
classical original. 

Milton never mentions the Characters of 
Theophrastus, Hall, Overbury, Earle, or 
any others; but we can hardly suppose him 
unacquainted with a genre so popular in 
his time or with a work of classical scholar- 
ship so distinguished as Casaubon’s edition 
of Theophrastus. And if I am right in 
asserting that the sketch in Areopagitica 
reflects the essential pattern established by 
Theophrastus more adequately than any 
other seventeenth-century writer succeeded 
in doing, though Milton was not setting out 
to write a ‘character’ as they were, we 
have yet another proof of the habits of 
Milton’s genius. Because he consistently 
apportioned his interest and attention to 
the worth of his reading, he grasped both 
formal structures and essential significances 
as less judicious readers could not. He got 
regularly to the heart of an issue, a literary 
genre, a human type. Having grasped the 
essence, he could use it in realms far from 
its source. He is therefore the least imita- 
tive, though the most footnotable, of 
writers. 

And because he cared for the essential 
he regularly escaped—except in his left- 
handed controversial writings at their most 
left-handed—from the commonplaces of his 
age into the perenially significant. Hall, 
Overbury, and Earle, good Church of 
England men all, are markedly anti- 
Catholic and anti-Puritan in their treatment 
of religious hypocrisy. Milton, their oppo- 
nent, a partisan of the Puritans in the Civil 
War, could yet so transcend the issue of the 
moment and so grasp the universal in the 
error he attacked that his religious hypo- 
crite, without the change of a syllable in 
the paragraph, might be a Catholic in Rome, 
a Calvinist in Geneva, an Anglican in 
royalist Oxford, or a Presbyterian—as in the 
context he is—in Parliament-held London. 
He might even, in our own or any time and 
place, be found among the never-wanting 
number of mere church-attenders in every 
sect. 

IRENE SAMUELS. 


Washington University. 
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ROWLAND WATKINS AND 
ANDREW MARVELL 


LAMMA SINE FUMO or POEMS 

WITHOUT FICTIONS by R{[owland] 
W([atkins] (1662)' contains a great many 
poems in the manner of the minor religious 
poetry of the century. George Herbert is 
frequently echoed and many verses could 
have appeared in the DIVINE FANCIES 
of Francis Quarles. Towards the end of 
the poems proper, and before the “ Prover- 
bial Sentences” and the “Looking Glass 
for the Sick ” (rhymed remedies for illnesses 
described in rhyme) appear one or two 
passages of more interest. The poem, The 
Holy Maid, is one of these. The title is 
followed by the words “Dum _fugio 
homines, invenio angelos; & nunquam 
minus sola quam cum sola.” 


I.am resolv’d no fond desire 

Shall kindle in me Cupids fire: 

No amorous toyes, no wanton kiss 
Shall rob me of eternal bliss! 

I'll write, Pll read, [ll spin, Pll pray, 
To drive vain thoughts of Love away. 
A silent Cloyster, which is free 

From change and chance, best pleaseth me: 
When I do not converse with men, 

I speak with God, and Angels then. 

1 will not wear a rich attire 

Of gold or silk, to set on fire 
Beholders eyes: The care I find, 
Most needful, is to dress my mind. 
No cunning Lover shall beguile, 

Or win me with a gifte, or smile: 

I will accept no pretty thing, 

As Ribans, Gloves, a Watch, or Ring. 
Weak man’s estate, as in a glass, 

Is truly seen in fading grass: 

The choicest Man, the fairest Rose, 
Will languish, and perfection lose. 
And yet I am in love: but where? 
My love ascends a higher sphere; 
Where honor, beauty, pleasures be 
Inthron’d, and full of constancie. 

My Beloved’s white and ruddy, 

My red sins made him all bloody: 
His head is like fine gold, most free 
From dross, and all impurity: 

His gracious eyes are like Doves eyes; 
And in his cheeks composed lies 

A bed of spices and flowers sweet, 
Where all perfumes together meet: 


*FLAMMA SINE FUMO OR, POEMS WITH- 
OUT FICTIONS, Hereunto are annexed the 
Causes, Symptoms, or Signes of several Diseases 
with their Cures, and also the diversity of Urines, 
with their Causes in Poetical measure. By R. W. 
London, Printed for William Leake at the Crown 
in Fleetstreet between the two Temple-gates. 1662. 
[Wing W 1076.] 

. Lam indebted to Sir Geoffrey Keynes for draw- 
ing my attention to this book and allowing me to 
make use of the copy in his library. R.S. 
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His mouth breathes roses; and no bliss 

Can equal his delicious kiss. 

But see, where my Beloved lies, 

And courts me with his dying eyes: 

He spreads his arms me to embrace; 

Who would not love so sweet a face? 

Rich drops of blood, like rubies fall, 

To ransom my poor soul from thrall: 

The Cross my pillow, and my bed 

Shall be his Grave to rest my head. 

Ali sweets are sour, all fair perfections foul 

= with Christ, the Bridegroom of my 

soul. 
It is obvious that this poem resembles 
Andrew Marvell’s The Nymph complaining 
for the death of her Faun in several parti- 
culars. The speaker is, in both cases, a virgin 
preferring ideal to sexual love, and the 
Beloved is seen in both cases at the point 
of death. Both poems are in octosyllabic 
couplets. The Faun “had so sweet a 
breath ”, and the Beloved “ breathes roses ”’. 
The contrast between white and red in The 
Holy Maid is followed, a little later, by the 
line, “ A bed of spices and flowers sweet ”, 
while in The Nymph we are told of the 
Faun that 

““.. . in the flaxen Lillies shade, 

It like a bank of Lillies laid. 

Upon the Roses it would feed 

Until its Lips ev’n seem’d to bleed.” 
Both poems have the same narrative struc- 
ture: first, the refusal by the speaker to 
think of sexual love; second, the descrip- 
tion of the beloved alternative; third, the 
description of the beloved’s death; and, 
finally, the speaker’s resolution to spend the 
remainder of her life in mourning. 

This alone might not be sufficient to 
suggest a close relationship between the 
work of Marvell and Watkins, but there are 
several other similarities to be noticed. 

‘Weak man’s estate, as in a glass, 
Is truly seen in fading grass:” 
(Watkins: The Holy Maid) 
‘** And in the greenness of the Grass 
Did see its Hopes as in a glass;” 
(Marvell: The Mowers Song) 
“Yet like a bird my soul shall fly 
Safe from the fowler’s tyranny ” 
(Watkins: The Poets Condition) 
“Casting the Bodies Vest aside, 
My Soul into the boughs does glide” 
(Marvell: The Garden) 
Both poets express the delights of medita- 
tion in pastoral surroundings, and refer to 
a chosen Grove or Garden in terms of 
Paradise. 

“Thus I, when I am poor and bare, 

By meditations banish care” 

(Watkins: The Poets Condition) 
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‘“* Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 

Withdraws into its happiness ” 

(Marvell: The Garden) 

“Tf I might, where I pleas’d, compose my nest, 

The golden Grove should be my constant rest. 

This curious fabrick might make us believe 

That Angels there, or men like Angels live . . .” 

(Watkins: Upon the golden Grove in the 

County of Carmarthin) 
Marvell, of course, expresses similar senti- 
ments in The Garden, and Upon the Hill 
and Grove at Bill-borow. Both poets 
frequently refer to trees, fountains, bark, 
roses, grass, and astronomy, a fact which 
may, perhaps justly, be dismissed as a 
coincidence, but one cannot so easily dis- 
miss the references to gardens, not as formal 
pleasaunces but as plots to tend, and the 
use of natural description as significant of 
spiritual good. Nor can Watkins’ praise of 
the Duke of Ormond in terrns of trees, and 
his description of the Golden Grove be 
regarded as commonplaces of the style of 
the times. Marvell was, of course, a great 
borrower, and there are other poems (such 
as Carew’s To Saxham) which remind us 
of him by their sophisticated and urbane 
handling of the octosyllabic couplet and 
their use of similar key images. In Watkins’ 
work, however, there is not only a number 
of close parallels with Marvell, but also a 
pervasive similarity in attitude and imagery. 
It could be said that all Watkins’s poems 
that do not run along the familiar lines 
of the “biblical meditation” in iambic 
couplets with frequent homely references 
and obvious symbols so beloved of Quarles, 
Fuller, Wither and their friends, have a 
Marvellian flavour. In two cases, The Holy 
Maid and The Golden Grove, there are 
sufficient parallels to make it possible to 
suggest that Watkins’ work may have 
influenced Marvell’s fairly directly. Cer- 
tainly, if “influence” is in question rather 
than a chance similarity, it seems clear that 
there is a greater probability of Watkins’ 
having done the influencing rather than 
Marvell. 

We do not know the date of Watkins’ 
birth, but L. Birkett Marshall, in a letter 
to The Times Literary Supplement (29th 
September 1932) states that this took place 
in Longtown, Herefordshire, and that he 
became the vicar of Llanfrynach in Breck- 
nockshire in 1635. In 1648 he was dis- 
possessed of his living by Cromwell. His 
only daughter was born on Ash Wednesday 
1655, and died three years later. He was 
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restored to his living by Charles II, but a 
new incumbent was in residence in 1663, so 
it seems likely that he died before that date. 
The only family connection mentioned is 
an uncle, James Parry, parson of Tedstone. 
The poems in FLAMMA SINE FUMO 
carry no dedications suggestive of his 
having any friends in common with Marvell. 
Whether or not he moved in literary circles 
in London in the years 1648-1660 we do 
not know. With the amount of evidence at 
present available it would be irresponsible 
to state dogmatically that Watkins did 
influence Marvell, but it seems certain that 
Marvell’s work is unlikely to have come to 
the eye of Watkins, and, bearing Marvell's 
magpie methods in mind, we cannot dismiss 
the idea as improbable. If Marvell did read 
The Holy Maid and others of Watkins’ 
poems before writing The Nymph, and 
Upon the Hill and Grove at Bill-borow, 
and, perhaps, The Garden, he probably 
read them in the printed version, which 
means that his own poems must have been 
composed after 1662. Ronin SKELTON. 


University of Manchester. 


ANOTHER DONNE ALLUSION 


N the latest edition of his Donne 
Bibliography’ Sir Geoffrey Keynes has 
endeavoured to record all discoverable 
references to Donne, written or printed, 
during the years 1597-1699. One not listed 
by Sir Geoffrey, and not to my knowledge 
recorded elsewhere, is the obvious allusion to 
the opening line of “ Twicknam Garden”, 
“Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with 
teares”, in Etherege’s first play, The 
Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub, 
performed and published in 1664, where it 
appears as “ Blasted with sighs, and almost 
drown’d in tears” (Act IV. sc. v. 1. 41), 
Donne is misquoted by Etherege’s 
heroine, Graciana, in an impassioned speech 
belonging to the “heroic” action of the 
play, distinguished throughout from the 
comic scenes by the use of couplets and 
elevated diction. She is addressing her lover, 
Beaufort, who has returned victorious from 
a duel with his rival, to which “ Honour” 


14 Bibliography of Dr. John Donne, Dean of 
Saint Paul’s (Cambridge, 3rd edn., 1958). 

2In The Dramatic Works of Sir George Etherege, 
edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith (Oxford, 2 vols., 
1927), Vol. I, p. 57. 
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prompted him, despite Graciana’s entreaties. 
Perfidious man, can you expect from me 
An approbation of your Treacherie! 
When I, distracted with prophetick fears, 
Blasted with sighs, and almost drown’d in tears, 
Begg’d you to moderate your Rage last night, 
Did you not promise me you wou’d not fight? 
(lines 38-43) 
This passage is vital to the love-versus- 
honour theme of the “ serious” part of the 
play, and the context thus makes it clear 
that despite the inflation of its setting 
Donne’s line is not introduced with any 
ironic intent, but is meant to heighten the 
tragic tone of this scene. (The opening stage 
direction reads “ Enter Graciana weeping ”’). 
Grierson’s gloss of Donne’s “ surrounded 
with teares” is “ overflowed with tears”, 
expanded by Theodore Redpath to “ over- 
whelmed by a flood of tears”,* this being 
the root idea of “surrounded” (late Lat. 
superundare). Etherege’s strict metre called 
for some adaptation of Donne’s rhythmic- 
ally unaccomodating line, yet since by 
Restoration times the use of “ surrounded ” 
in this sense was already obsolete we may 
read Etherege’s “ drown’d” as _ evidence 
that the word was thus understood in the 


seventeenth century. Gustav Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


°The Poems of John Donne, edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson (Oxford, 2 vols., 1912), Vol. IL Di 2a: 

*The Songs and Sonnets of John Donne, ‘ona 
by Theodore Redpath (London, 1956), p. 


ELIZABETH DRURY AND THE 
HEATHENS 


e THAT Dones Anniversarie was profane 
and full of Blasphemies,” Ben Jonson 
remarked to William Drummond, “that he 
told Mr Donne, if it had been written of 
the Virgin Marie it had been something ; 
to which he answered, that he described 
the Idea of a Woman, and not as she was.” 
Donne was taking refuge in a distinction 
between Christian and Platonic terms which 
was unreal, since for centuries the Virgin 
Mary had been regarded as the embodiment 
of the Idea of Woman. But a general 
rejection of Donne’s defense adds nothing 
to the understanding of his so-called 
Anniversary poems. That his exaltation of 
Elizabeth Drury is extreme, even within 
? Ben Jonson’s Conversation with William Drum- 


mond of — ed. R. F. Patterson 
(London, 1924), p 
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the conventions of complimentary verse, 
none will deny ; it is the method of Donne’s 
elevation of the girl, considered within a 
doctrinal context, which gives significance 
to Jonson’s remark. 

The Anniversary poems are constructed 
upon a balance between images expressing 
the idea of Man redeemed and those reveal- 
ing lapsarian Man. The reality of Original 
Sin is implicit throughout, but so is the 
suggestion of the possibility of exemption 
from its effects. That Elizabeth Drury 
represents Man redeemed is quite obvious, 
but she is also the embodiment of pre- 
lapsarian Man. Despite his denials, Donne 
in practice extended to her what he expli- 
citly refused to the Virgin Mary—‘ thou 
shalt see the blessed Mother-maid / Joy in 
not being that, which men have said” (The 
Second Anniversary, 11. 341-42)’—freedom 
from the taint of Original Sin through 
Immaculate Conception. In the poems 
Donne attempted to use orthodox Christian 
doctrine as the basis of imagery serving a 
conventional complimentary purpose, but 
his symbols frequently carried him outside 
orthodoxy, so that, interpreted literally, his 
poems seem to deserve the censure directed 
toward them by Ben Jonson. 

For Donne the effects of Man’s Fall are 
to be found partly in Man’s substitution of 
plurality for unity, of “ accidentall joyes ” 
for “essentiall joy” (/bid., 380 ff). Man 
has re-enacted the Fall in his attempt to 
build the Tower of Babel and in his asser- 
tion of the New Philosophy, in both of 
which his instruments for achieving ends 
transcending the earth have been merely 
earthly. More to the point is the polythe- 
ism of the unredeemed: 

But as the Heathen made them severall gods, 

Of all Gods Benefits, and all his Rods, 

(For as the Wine, and Corne, and Onions are 

Gods unto them, so Agues bee, and Warre) 

And as by changing that whole precious Gold 

To such small Copper coynes, they lost the old, 

And lost their only God, who ever must 

Be sought alone, and not in such a thrust: 

So much mankinde true happinesse mistakes; 

No Joy enjoyes that man, that many makes. 

(Ibid., 425-34) 
The antithesis between two concepts of 
deity, the transcendent and the immanent, 
is implicit here. The heathens attempt to 
derive the first from the second, but they 


? All quotations are from The Poems of John 
Donne, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (2 vols., 
London, 1912). 
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succeed in acquiring only many fragmentary 
images of the one transcendent God. The 
deity whom they seek in Nature can be 
known directly by intuitive means alone, 
but it is rather apparent that in Donne’s 
view, certainly orthodox here, one of the 
effects of the Fall was Man’s loss of the 
power of intuition, for which was substi- 
tuted reason. The idea of a transcendent 
deity is rational rather than intuitive, taking 
for Man an anthropomorphic image. It is 
this concept of God which dominates the 
Anniversary poems because they are didac- 
tically concerned with fallen Man, who will 
apprehend this concept only through Chris- 
tian teachings. After first knowing the 
transcendent nature of God, Man can 
become aware of the immanent. But, fallen, 
he can never find God directly in Nature or 
in himself. Though the Fall resulted from 
an act of will, Original Sin resides in the 
body, which individually infects the soul 
(Ibid., 165-68). Like all matter, the body 
now prevents Man’s soul from immediately 
knowing the divine spirit. Man can no 
longer read the Book of Nature and must 
seek truth in Scriptures and the works of 
reason. 

Some lines after his reference to the 
heathens the poet proposes that Elizabeth 
Drury possessed on earth “so much essen- 
tiall joy, / As no chance could distract, 
much lesse destroy” (Ibid., 449-50). His 
quantitative statement concerning that 
which is by definition absolute and exclu- 
sively qualitative is simply a manifestation 
of his dilemma, which dominates the lines 
that follow: 

Who with Gods presence was acquainted so, 

(Hearing, and speaking to him) as to know 

His face in any naturall Stone, or Tree, 

Better then when in Images they bee: 

Who kept by diligent devotion, 

Gods Image, in such reparation, 

Within her heart, that what decay was growne, 

Was her first Parents fault, and not her owne: 

Who being solicited to any act, 

Still heard God pleading his safe precontract. 

(I[bid., 451-60) 
The assertion that she was intuitively aware 
of divine presence is merely an extension of 
the proposition that she possessed “ essen- 
tiall joy.” The poet continues in his attempt 
to remain orthodox by suggesting that for 
Elizabeth Drury the one “ Image” of God, 
diminished by Original Sin, was clearer 
than only the many anthropomorphic 
“Tmages,” presumably those imposed on 
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medals and statues. But the fact that she 
derived a divine image from Nature at all, 
succeeding precisely where the heathens 
failed, is sufficient evidence that she was 
unfallen. Unlike Eve, she was not to be 
moved by temptation—“the thoughts of 
her brest / Satans rude Officers could ne’r 
arrest” (Ibid., 371-72)—but by an aware- 
ness of the presence of God in Nature. Her 
knowledge was intuitive, for she had not 
fallen to the use of reason, “Shee who all 
libraries had throughly read / At home in 
her owne thoughts ” (/bid., 303-04). 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


DONNE AND RONSARD 


E impression of originality given by 

Donne’s poetry should not blind us to 
the important fact that he drew hardly less 
than any of his contemporaries on the 
resources of literary tradition, both Classical 
and Renaissance. His awareness of Italian 
verse styles is increasingly recognized’— 
particularly his debt to the capitoli and to 
Tasso. Future editors of Donne might, 
however, also find it useful to examine 
Donne’s relations with French writers. This 
is demonstrated by three rather interesting 
parallels, which the poetry of Ronsard 
furnishes, to some of Donne’s most charac- 
teristic effects. 

Among the Holy Sonnets, the thirteenth 
is usually distinguished for the passionate 
amorousness of its style especially evident 
in the opening: 

Batter my heart, three person’d God; for, you 

As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and seeke to 


mend ; 
bane © od rise, and stand, o’erthrow mee, and 
en 
Your force, to break, blowe, burn and make me 
new.’ 
The poem goes on to lament the speaker’s 
enforced estrangement from God and to 
seek its termination: 
Yet dearely I love you, and would be loved 
faine, ; 
But am betroth’d unto your enemie: 
Divorce mee, untie, or breake that knot 
againe,... 
This vehemence of style and meaning seems 
entirely characteristic of Donne, and it is 


1See J. B. Leishman, The Monarch of Wit, 
London, 1951, pp. 74-81. 

_ ed. Sir H. Grierson, Oxford, 1933, 
p. ; 
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so. But I wonder if Donne alone could 
have achieved this density of sound and 
feelings, so like that of Hopkins, if Ronsard 
had not written in his Amours (ii. 9): 
Foudroye moy le corps ainsi que Capanée, 

O pere Jupiter, et de ton feu cruel 

Esteins moy l’autre feu qu’Amour continuel 

Tousjours m/’allume au coeur d’une flamme 

obstinége . . .° 

Donne’s high-handed way with literary 
forms is less a symptom of an opening era 
of lyricism than the consumation of the 
experiments of many such poets as Ronsard 
whose tentative efforts Donne gives their 
extreme development.‘ Such appears to be 
the case here anyway, where Donne boldly 
heightens the relief of the various effects in 
his source but conserves the approximate 
pattern. 

Another interesting poem from this point 
of view is one of Donne’s most peculiar— 
“Negative Love ”"—which initially must 
surely strike the average reader as whim- 
sical nonsense: 

I never stoop’d so low, as they 

Which on an eye, cheeke, lip, can prey, . 

My love, though silly, is more brave, 


For may I misse, when ere I crave, 
If I know yet, what I would have. 


If that be simply perfectest 
Which can by no way be exprest 
But Negatives, my love is so.® 


Pursuing the vein of such ironic pleas 
as Tasso’s “Sopra la bellezza’” Donne 
“rationalizes” his attitude but hardly 
makes it convincing by concluding flatly: 


As yet my ease, and comfort is, | 
Though I speed not, I cannot misse. 


Ronsard has a madrigal beginning: 


L’homme est bien sot, qui aime sans cognoistre. 
Jaime, et jamais je ne vy ce que j'aime: ... 
L’oeil peult faillir, l’aureille fait de mesme 
Mais nul des sens mon amour n’a fait 

naistre . . .° 


Of the curious significance and develop- 


*Euvres, ed. H. Vagany, Paris, 1923, ii. 25. 
‘It is worth emphasizing that the violence in 
some of Donne’s opening lines has further prece- 
dents. in Ronsard’s poetry. Ronsard curses the 
‘busie old foole, unruly Sunne” which hinders 
his lovemaking with the same vehemence as Donne. 
Both Donne and Ronsard attack the sun and not 
Aurora, who was denounced by Ovid in Donne’s 
main source for his poem “ The Sunne Rising.” 
Ronsard writes: 

Va te cacher, vieil Pastoureau champestre: 
Ah! tu n’es digne au Ciel d’estre un flameau, 
Mais un Bouvier qui meine en terre les _boefs 

Paistre. (Vagany, i. 112) 
® Grierson, p. 59. 
*Vagany, ii. 203. 
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ment of this theme I do not intend to speak 
here—suflice to say it marks a new subjec- 
tivity in the psychology of love. What is 
important is that the most bizarre and 
Donnesque of themes seems to have some 
kind of precedent in Ronsard’s poetry. 
Donne enlarges its intellectual force by an 
apt allusion to metaphysics, but the general 
orientation of the poem is preserved. 

The last major parallel to a Ronsard 
poem appears in one of Donne’s best 
known love poems, “The Canonisation.” 
In “Elegie ad Marie’ Ronsard liberally 
embroiders a slight motif from the Idylls 
of Theocritus (xii. 17): 

Si j’estois un grand Roy pour eternel exemple 

De fidelle amitié je bastirois un temple 

Desur le bord de Loire, et ce temple auroit nom 

Le temple de Ronsard et de sa Marion. . 

D’age en Age suivant au retour de l’année 

Nous aurions pres le temple une 

ordonnée, .. . 
O ma belle Maistresse, hé que je voudrois bien 
al ag nous eust conjoint d’un semblable 
ien, 

Et qu’apres noz trepas dans noz fosses ombreuses 

Nous fussions le chanson des bouches amou- 

reuseés: ... 

Puisse arriver apres l’espace d’un long 4ge, 

Qu’un esprit vienne 4 bas sous le mignard 

ombrage 

Des Myrtes, me conter que les Ages n’ont peu 

Effacer la clarté qui luist de nostre feu: .. . 
Ronsard shows the same rather morbid pre- 
occupation with the fate of love in death as 
appears in “The Canonisation.” Curiously 
enough, there are no Renaissance allusions 
(to my knowledge)* to the Theocritus idea 
of the lovers becoming legendary or deified 
in some fashion after their death, except 
those by these two poets.’ The penultimate 
stanza of Donne’s poems re-explores most 
of Ronsard’s ideas, purging them from any 
hint of neoclassical conventionality by an 
extremely personal adjustment of values 
involving, apparently, the rejection of 
Ronsard’s more grandiose aspirations to 
temples and historically conspicuous rank: 

Wee can dye by it, if not live by love, 

And if unfit for tombes and hearse 

Our legend bee, it will be fit for verse; 

And if no peece of Chronicle wee prove, 

We'll build in sonnets pretty rooms; 

As well a well wrought urne becomes 
The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombes, 


feste 


™Vagany, ii. 145. 

8 This has been confirmed by Mr. Leishman. 

®The idea of a graveyard setting and legendary 
lovers fascinated Donne. Both “The Relique” 
and “ The Funerall” are further extensions of the 
same theme. 
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And by these hymnes, all shall approve 
Us Canoniz'd for Love:* 
The concluding stanza gives the words of 
the worshippers who “ thus invoke us.” The 
Ronsard passage is useful as a comparison 
establishing just how far Donne advanced 
beyond the neoclassicists in exploiting 
Greek and Roman motifs. Use them he did, 
but with a freedom and casualness beyond 
even so masterly a poet as Ronsard. There 
are many other interesting though less 
explicit parallels between the work of 
Donne and of Ronsard, and I hope that 
these notes will serve to draw attention to 
the general interest and occasional imme- 
diate relevance of a study of Ronsard’s 
verse in conjunction with any detailed 
analysis of Donne’s poems. In style, theme, 
and allusion, Ronsard leads the way for 
Donne in the three examples which I have 


even. H. M. RICHMOND. 
University of California. 
10 Grierson, p. 14. 


MR. COXE THE TRAVELLER 
(Continued from page 465) 


[8 February, 1775, as we learn from the 

Pembroke papers, the Revd. William 
Coxe presented himself at a friend’s house 
in Windsor to meet his new pupil’s father 
for the first time. This was Henry, 10th Earl 
of Pembroke, famous for his wild youth, 
but more famous for his classic work on 
Military Equitation, or a Method of 
Breaking Horses and teaching Soldiers to 
Ride, a book to be recommended to any 
schoolmaster for its insight into the relations 
between guider and guided, teacher and 
taught. Wild as he had been, he was not 
indifferent about his son. 

George Herbert’s mother had been pain- 
fully anxious as to whom her husband 
would send to Paris with George, aged 16, 
and his acceptance of a clergyman as second 
tutor was a relief. We find her taking pains 
to make friends with the young man’s 
family, and with the young man himself. 
To conduct the party Lord Pembroke chose 
John Floyd, who had served under him in 
the Seven Years War. Floyd was 27 (a 
year younger than Coxe) and had been a 
captain for five years; for the purpose of 
this tutorship he was to have a period of 
leave, preparing Herbert to enter the Army 
in his turn. 
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Instructions to the tutors are precise. 
Coxe cannot teach mathematics, but he is 
well able to guide his pupil’s general read- 
ing. Floyd, as well as attending to riding 
and shooting, is to supervise the reading of 
military subjects and of French. Books that 
are done with are to be returned to Lord 
Pembroke at Wilton, with the exception of 
the works of Voltaire. These are to be kept, 
and read “over and over again”. The 
instructions cover food, medicine, dancing, 
fencing, clothes, company (“ young French 
officers the worst”). Lord Herbert is to 
have one servant, and to learn to dress his 
own hair. “A return of the occupations of 
every day of the week, and at what hours, 
is to be sent to Lord P. from Strasbourg ”. 
Before going on their way to Paris, and the 
French Court, the party are to stay for a 
time at Strasbourg ; Dichtung und Wahrheit 
tells us that five years earlier the young 
Goethe did the same. As it turned out, the 
Wilton House party—‘the Triumvirate ”, 
as they soon began to call themselves—did 
not go to Paris at all. 

The father’s admiration for the works of 
Voltaire explains the mother’s reliance on 
Coxe, even though he confesses to a weak- 
ness for Rousseau. It is with Coxe, not 
Floyd, that she corresponds. “I hope you 
will be stout”, she says, ‘“ about George’s 
reading’. With a pathetic craftiness she 
suggests how Lord Pembroke may perhaps 
be influenced, though not by herself. 

“Lord Bolingbroke’s way of thinking 
was to the full as free as Voltaire’s and 

I believe nobody disputes his being as 

clever, and he makes it an essential point 

to read well all the Ancient Histories, 
especially for young people, as he says 
that all the virtuous and great actions 
recited in them, whether perfectly ascer- 
tain’d or not, have stronger effects on the 
mind, and disposition, than any other 
reading or precepts . . . I mention Lord 

Bol’s being a free thinker as immagining, 

that that article might prejudice Ld. P. in 

favour of all his opinions, and wish 
therefore that somebody may mention 
that this is his opinion.” 

About this time Coxe, making the most 
of his influence with his pupil’s mother, 
begins to sound her as to the possibility of 
the party’s moving on, and to complain of 
the effect of the Strasbourg climate on 
George’s health. Coxe is in fact under con- 
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tract to write a book about his travels. 
Before leaving England he visited Peter 
Elmsly, the foreign bookseller, and promised 
him a book in the form of letters from 
a gentleman travelling abroad. For this 
neither a stay at Strasbourg, nor a stay in 
Paris, will do. 

The tale of this transaction lies in a mass 
of business correspondence’ left behind by 
Dodsley the publisher. The person in 
England to whom the book, chapter by 
chapter, is to be addressed, is the Coxe 
family’s old friend William Melmoth, 
translator of Pliny and author of “ Fitx 
Osborne’s Letters”. The goodwill poured 
out by Melmoth in this effort to get his 
friend’s son launched as an author shows 
the elderly valetudinarian and dilettante in 
a new light. 

His young friend being busy, Melmoth 
takes the matter into his own hands. In 
the first place Elmsly must be persuaded to 
hand over to Dodsley, Melmoth’s own 
publisher. Dodsley is not unwilling; to 
proceed from the known to the unknown 
was more of a publisher’s maxim then than 
now. An established author, to whom a 
book might be dedicated, would almost 
certainly have some part in what might 
appear about the book in the press. As for 
subjects, a known and tried subject had its 
advantages. Rousseau had been writing 
about his native country for a long time— 
had stopped writing, indeed, and was near 
his end—but curiosity was still eager about 
the earthly paradise, the land inhabited by 
the good and the simple, which he had 
portrayed. If Coxe and Melmoth could 
between them, in a reasonable time, pro- 
duce a book about Switzerland (Melmotk 
to supply copy punctually and correct 
proofs free) Dodsley would print and seil 
it. Melmoth took up the task with zeal ; 
neither he nor Dodsley no doubt foreseeing 
how difficult—how unpunctual, how illegible 
—the new author would be. 

The first definite suggestion of a move 
from Strasbourg appears in a letter from 
Coxe to Lady Pembroke of February 18th, 
1776. “The Town of Strasbourg [he says] 
is very unwholesome during the great heat 
In August and September; during these 
months”, he continues, “we might make 
an excursion into Switzerland”. “I should 
fear nothing in your visiting Switzerland ”, 


* Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 35338. 
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Lady Pembroke replies on March Ist, “ but 
the making too long a visit to Voltaire”. 
By July plans are so far forward that the 
party have begun to train for climbing, and 
Herbert has strained a leg walking up to 
Sainte Odile. By July 22nd they are at 
Schaffhausen; on July 23rd at Constance. 
On August 5th Coxe writes to Lord and 
Lady Pembroke that the country is superior 
to anything he could have conceived, adding 
that they have not brought a carriage but 
are walking or taking lifts, and that what 
has impressed them most is “ the indifferent 
governments” of the cantons through 
which they have passed. 


With the aid of the Pembroke papers 
and of Coxe’s own writings, deductions can 
be drawn. Ten days, during which they 
have travelled on foot, or on borrowed 
horses, from the Lake of Constance by 
St. Gall and Zurich to Lucerne, cannot 
have given the travellers time to study the 
administrative machinery of the cantons 
through which they have passed. On the 
other hand, though book-shops were scarce 
in Switzerland, there was one at Zurich, 
and a new edition was just out (dated 1776) 
of Tschiffeli’s useful publication the Dic- 
tionnaire historique et géographique de la 
Suisse. 

Britton’s assertion, made in print after 
Coxe’s death, that Coxe wrote very little 
of what he put his name to, may be thought 
to be based partly on hearsay, and partly 
on prejudice. With that in mind, it is useful 
to take Coxe’s book on Switzerland, to open 
it anywhere at random, and to compare any 
passage with its parallel passage in the 1776 
edition of the Dictionnaire historique et 
géographique de la Suisse. Coxe’s book, 
which appeared in 1779, with the title 
“Sketches of the Natural, Civil, and 
Political State of Swisserland”’, purported 
to be a series of letters to Melmoth, 
describing Switzerland as seen by him. 
Some of the letters may be real letters, but 
the greater part of the book is copied from 
Tschiffeli, in the manner that the following 
brief extract shows: — 


Coxe Tschiffeli 
Appenzell, a small can- Appenzell, un petit pays 
ton of about sixty de soixante lieues quar- 


reés dont une grande 
partie est occupée par 
des glaciers, des rocs 
inaccessibles .. . 


square leagues, entirely 
mountainous, of which 
a great part consists 
entirely of inaccessible 
rocks. 
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Similar examples could be multiplied all 
through the book. Sometimes the writer 
sticks close to the text, sometimes diverges 
a little, changing a difficult phrase into 
something an English reader will more 
easily understand. Occasionally he changes 
a figure. His fellow-traveller Floyd is 
keeping a diary at Lord Pembroke’s behest ; 
this Coxe borrows, so that some of the 
connecting matter may be Floyd’s. Some 
of it may be Coxe’s own. 

When he borrows, it does not seem to be 
with any sense of doing anything unusual. 
His enthusiasm for his subject was real, so 
much so that (on the excuse of an incom- 
patibility of temper between him and 
Floyd) he left the party in Italy and went 
back in 1779 to see parts of Switzerland 
—the Grisons in particular—which he had 
missed. He had views of his own, some 
strong, about the country, as that the 
Catholic cantons were in general inferior 
to the Protestant cantons, and that all were 
disastrously indifferent to the development 
of commerce between themselves and with 
the world outside. In this he compares 
them to their disadvantage with the terri- 
tories of the King of Prussia, now the 
canton of Neuchatel. Many travellers, from 
many lands, were visiting Switzerland, and 
writing books about it, at the time: a read- 
ing of them all (they can be seen in the 
Landesbibliothek at Berne)’ will not enable 
anyone to catch out Coxe as inaccurate, but 
with the Dictionnaire historique open before 
him there was no reason why he should be. 

Though he had only been in Switzerland 
two months and ten days, ‘“‘ Sketches of the 
Political State of Swisserland” was hailed 
in England as a first-hand account of the 
Thirteen Cantons, faithfully describing the 
conditions under which they governed 
themselves or were governed. It had an 
excellent press. “ This entertaining volume ” 
says the Monthly Review “is a more satis- 
factory account of Switzerland than we 
recall to have met with since the travels of 
Bishop Burnet, whose description of that 
romantic country is by no means so full 
and particular as that of Mr. Coxe”. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine concurs. 

Mr. Coxe [it says] is one of the most 
indefatigable inquirers we ever met with 

?For bibliography, see Mrs. Radice’s ‘‘ Swiss 


Travels of William Coxe,’ deposited in MS in the 
Landesbibliothek, Berne. 
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. .. his researches are judiciously directed 

and curiously investigated. 

As for Dodsley, the publisher, the corre- 
spondence with Melmoth shows him as 
much displeased with the manuscript (for 
which he has given £70) and no more of 
Coxe’s writings were published by him. In 
the winter of 1780 Thomas Bromley, who 
had been George Herbert’s housemaster at 
Harrow, “saw Mr. Coxe in town, who was 
well; he was going to his bookseller’s 
having some new publication in the press”: 
At about the same time Coxe writes to 
Herbert, whom he has left in Italy, telling 
him to direct to him at Mr. Cadell’s, book- 
seller, the Strand. S. RADICE. 


(To be continued) 
* Hist. Mon. Comm. 9th Report, II, 382 b. 


LUCY REVISITED 


QNE of the minor mysteries of English 

literature concerns the so-called “* Lucy 
poems” of William Wordsworth. It may 
be remembered that Wordsworth wrote 
these five short poems in 1799 during his 
sojourn in Germany with Dorothy, his 
devoted sister. Four of them were pub- 
lished in the second edition of Lyrical 
Ballads in 1800, the fifth, “I travelled 
among unknown men,” in the Poems of 
1807. 

The Lucy of the poems has never been 
identified, but certain facts about her 
emerge. She was a country girl, “a violet 
by a mossy stone, half hidden from the 
eye,” living a secluded and rural life: “a 
maid whom there were none to praise” 
who had been brought up under the benign 
tutelage of Nature and who had “turned 
her wheel beside an English fire.”” The poet 
had known and loved her, evidently with 
considerable depth of feeling, but she died 
young, leaving him only associations of her 
with “this heath, this calm, and quiet 
scene ” and “the memory of what has been, 
and never more will be.” 

Various attempts have been made to 
establish Lucy’s identity, principally with 
Mary Hutchinson, the future Mrs. Words- 
worth, with Annette Vallon, the poet’s 
quondam mistress, and with Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Of course Lucy might have 
been any one of these—or even a synthesis 
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of certain of their qualities which Words- 
worth especially admired. The fact, how- 
ever, that Lucy was indubitably dead, and 
that much of the poignancy and beauty of 
the poems arises from her being so, would 
seem to weaken the claims made for any 
of these ladies, all of whom were very much 
alive in 1799. 

I shall not here attempt to solve the riddle 
of Lucy’s identity. To me the most obvious 
and sensible conclusion is that Lucy was a 
childhood sweetheart of the poet, who died 
during the poet’s youth, whose name, other- 
wise unrecorded, may or may not have been 
Lucy. But that is perhaps too uncompli- 
cated an explanation to please everyone. 

The possibility that Wordsworth may 
have had a literary source or prototype for 
the Lucy poems has been only lightly 
touched upon by commentators. The chief 
of these, Herbert Hartman, for example, in 
his article ‘“ Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy’ Poems: 
Notes and Marginalia” [PMLA, XLIX] 
mentions the purely technical influence of 
Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry on the stanzaic form of four of the 
poems: also that Samuel Rogers had once 
described a “ Lucy at her wheel” and that 
William Collins had written of a Lucy who 
died, in this case, however, of grief over 
the demise of her lover. Any possible con- 
nection between either the Rogers or the 
Collins poem and the Lucy poems is so 
tenuous as to be negligible, a fact which 
Hartman appears to recognize. And as he 
further explains, the name Lucy for rustic 


heroines “had become a neo-Arcadian 
commonplace, an 18th century elegiac 
feature.” 


What seems to me a far more likely 
literary source is to be found among the 
poems of George Lord Lyttelton (1709- 
1773), the 18th century statesman and 
amateur poet. He too had loved a girl 
named Lucy, had lost her in death, and 
lamented her loss in language which—if we 
take into account the difference in poetic 
styles between 1747 and 1799—and the dis- 
parity of genius between the poets—is at 
times strikingly similar to that of the Lucy 
poems. 

There is no secret as to the identity of 
Lord Lyttelton’s Lucy. She was Miss Lucy 
Fortesque whom he loved and married and, 
as Dr. Johnson says, “with whom he 
appears to have lived in the highest degree 
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of connubial felicity: but human pleasures 
are short;” Johnson continues, “she died 
in childbed about five years afterwards ; 
and he solaced himself by writing a long 
poem to her memory.” 


This poem, entitled “To the Memory 
of the Same Lady [Lucy Fortesque]. A 
Monody.” is the best known of Lyttelton’s 
works. As an expression of grief it is 
perhaps more pathetic than sublime, but 
in spite of its conventionality the poet’s 
genuine feelings do come through. 


It could not be said of Lucy Fortesque 
that “she lived unknown” or that “few 
could know when Lucy ceased to be,” for 
she was a lady of birth and social position. 
But although she was not, like Words- 
worth’s Lucy, a true child of Nature, she 
did prefer the “shades of Hadley 


. to all the gay resorts 
Where female vanity might wish to shine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modest beauties shunn’d the public eye: 
To [Hadley’s] sequester’d dales 
And flower embroider’d vales 
From an admiring world she chose to fly: 
With Nature there retir’d, and Nature’s God 
The silent paths of wisdom trod, 
And bannish’d every passion from her breast, 
But those, the gentlest and the best... . 


Wordsworth’s Lucy, it will be recalled, 
once she had reached the age of three, had 
been taken in hand by Nature who pro- 
posed “by the gentle agency of natural 
objects ” to make of the child “a Lady of 
my own.” It was not Nature but the Muses, 
operating amid natural surroundings, who 
moulded Lucy Fortesque into the lady that 
she was. But the results were much the 
same. 


Where were ye, Muses, when relentless Fate 
From these fond arms your fair disciple tore... . 
Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, 
For whom so oft in these inspiring shades, 

Or under Camden’s moss-clad mountains hoar, 

You open’d all your sacred store... 
And — her raptur’d breast with all your spirit 
glow 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten’d by some sweet peculiar grace! 
How eloquent in every look 
no > her expressive eyes her soul distinctly 
oke! 
Tell how her manners by the world refin’d 
Left all the taint of modish Vice behind, 
And made each charm of polish’d courts agree 
With candid Truth’s simplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence! 


To some readers these lines may recall 
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Wordsworth’s Lucy, for whom Nature had 
promised: 

‘“* Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse . 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her; for her the willow bend... 

. and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place . 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 
Shall pass into her face... .” 
There are further similarities in language, 
image, and idea which might be compared. 
For example, Lyttelton’s 
Ye tufted groves, ye gently-falling rills, 
Ye high o’ershadowing hills 

Ye lawns gay-smiling with eternal green, 
Oft have you my Lucy seen! 

But never shall you now behold her more: 
Nor will she now with fond delight 

And taste refin’d your rural charms explore. 
may suggest Wordsworth’s 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed, 

The bowers where Lucy played; 

And thine too is the last green field 

That Lucy’s eyes surveyed. 
Similarly, 

Sweet babes, who, like the little playful fawns, 

Were wont to trip along these verdant lawns 
suggests 

She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs .. . 


And 
How shall [my] weaken’d mind, oppress’d with 
woe, 
And drooping o’er thy Lucy’s grave, 
Perform the duties that [I] doubly owe! 
Now she, alas! is gone . 
might recall the simpler and even more 
poignant 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
Lyttelton’s 
As may ev’n things inanimate, 


Rough mountain oaks and desert rocks, to pity 
move. 


and 

The rolling year its varying course perform’d 

may well suggest Wordsworth’s 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

I have not intended here to propose that 
Wordsworth deliberately set out to imitate 
or paraphrase Lyttelton’s poem. Such was 
not his nature. The similarities which I 
have noted, however, might indicate that 
the theme of the Lucy poems was in part 
at least derived from the earlier poet, and 
that Wordsworth’s conception of Lucy— 
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whether she was an actual person, a syn- 
thesis, or a haunting figment—may have 
owed something to Lucy Fortesque, the 
departed spouse of the late Lord George 


Lyttelton. CLARKE OLNEY. 
University of Georgia. 


A POSSIBLE INTERPRETATION 
OF DONNE’S “THE SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY” (LINES 33-36) 


[N the opening lines of John Donne’s poem 
known frequently as “The Second 
Anniversary,” the poet proposes _ that 
although the world has been deprived of 
its source of life by the death of Elizabeth 
Drury, it has continued to move and to 
give the appearances of life, ‘“‘ For there is 
motion in corruption.” Among those who 
“strive for life” in this “new Deluge” is 
the poet himself, who, like the survivors of 
the Biblical Flood, is to be an agent for 
the repopulation of the earth. In_ this 
instance, however, the issue will not be 
children but, instead, poems in memory of 
Elizabeth Drury, which in turn may inspire 
future poets, “and so / May great Grand 
children of thy prayses grow.” In terms of 
his poetry, then, the poet’s survival is 
justified: “‘my life shall bee, / To be 
hereafter prais’d, for praysing thee.” His 
attitude would appear conventional, but in 
the following lines he departs from what 
might seem to be reasonable expectation: 
Immortall Maid, who though thou would’st 
refuse 
The name of Mother, be unto my Muse 
A Father, since her chast Ambition is, 
Yearely to bring forth such a child as this.* 
Elizabeth Drury was fifteen at the time 
of her death,’ which, in terms of the poet's 
assertion that she was the soul of the world, 
cannot be regarded as entirely involuntary, 
so that by her passing she has rejected 
maturity and, with it, the opportunity for 
motherhood. It would hardly be significant, 
the poet implies, to consider her in maternal 
terms, even regarding the poems which he 
writes in her memory. The clause which 
follows appears at first to suggest that the 
girl, or her spirit, should become the male 
1 Lines _, The Poems of John Downs, ed. 
Herbert J. Grierson (London, 1912), I, 252. 
SBlizabeth ‘Drury died in December 1610 rather 
than early i in the year, as many have thought (John 
Sparrow, “Two Epitaphs by John Donne,” Times 
Literary Supplement, March 26, 1949, p. 208). 
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parent of the Muse, but in terms of the final 
clause this is meaningless, and we must 
conclude that the poet is proposing that the 
spirit of the girl assume the male part and 
the Muse the female part of a union which 
will produce the commemorative poems. 
The proposal is partly justified because the 
fact of physical death implicitly deprives 
Elizabeth Drury of her earthly sex and 
elevates her to the plane that is exclusively 
intellectual, where the Muse, traditionally 
feminine of course, must become produc- 
tive. Within the elegiac tradition the poet, 
grieving for the young girl, has been moved 
to write one commemorative poem, “ An 
Anatomy of the World,” and now writes a 
second, ‘‘ Of the Progres of the Soule.” 

But another aspect of Donne’s intention 
in these lines, which apparently has not 
been suggested previously, possibly involves 
the poet’s relationship to the family of Sir 
Robert Drury, in whose patronage Donne 
was now established. In the union with the 
poet’s Muse, the spirit of the girl necessarily 
assumes the male part, for this poem is to 
carry her name—*‘ Of the Progres of the 
Soule. Wherein: By Occasion Of The 
Religious Death of Mistris Elizabeth Drury, 
the incommodities of the Soule in this life 
and her exaltation in the next, are Con- 
templated *"—as did its predecessor—‘ An 
Anatomy of the World. Wherein, By 
Occasion Of the untimely death of Mistris 
Elizabeth Drury the frailty and the decay of 
this whole world is represented.”” And only 
legitimate children rightfully bear the name 
of the father. Possibly, then, Donne—fully 


’Grierson ed., II, 179, 181. The ‘‘ Anatomy ” 
was first printed in 1611 with this title. When it 
was reissued in 1612 with the first printing of ‘* Of 
the Progres of the Soule,” the early poem was 
subtitled ‘‘ The First Anniversarie,” the later poem 
“The Second Anniversarie.” I. A. Shapiro (‘* Two 
Donne Poems,” Times Literary Supplement, April 
9, 1949, p. 233) has pointed out that in the 
“Anatomy ” (1. 39) Donne mentioned that merely 
‘Some moneths she hath beene dead”; that if 
Elizabeth died in December 1610 and the second 
poem were written near the end of 1611, as indeed 
it must have been in order for it to have been 
printed in sufficient time that Donne could answer 
criticism of it in April 1612, then “* Of the Progres 
of the Soule” is in reality the poem for the first 
anniversary; that the subtitle “‘ The First Anniver- 
sarie” was probably given the ‘“ Anatomy” by 
mistake, “for Donne was in France when the 
booklet was printed and issued.” There is, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that otherwise the titles 
of the poems as they appeared in 1611, 1612, 1621 
and 1625 represent a departure, except in pointing 
and capitalization, from Donne’s intention. 
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aware of the criticism directed against the 
extremes of his exaltation of Elizabeth 
Drury in “ An Anatomy of the World,” the 
poem which helped bring him under Sir 
Robert’s patronage,‘ and anticipating further 
unfavorable comment on “Of the Progres 
of the Soule ’*—was implicitly revealing 
that the poems were legitimate, that is, that 
his intentions regarding them received the 
full approval of Sir Robert Drury. 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


‘One of the clearest accounts of this somewhat 
confusing matter is that of Geoffrey Keynes, 
“Postscript,” An Anatomy of the World. A 
Facsimile of the First Edition, 1611 (Cambridge, 
1951), pp. 1-5. 

5 Donne was not disappointed. See his letters of 
April 1612. Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters 
of John Donne (London, 1899), I, 301 ff. 


THE RIGHT TO A RIGHT-OF-WAY 


OTHING is swifter or more untram- 
melled than the ideas in the mind of 
man. Nothing is slower or more earth- 
bound than the means of transmitting these 
ideas, in book form, from person to person, 
from country to country. 

This is one of the major problems facing 
Unesco as an Organization dedicated to 
promoting the free exchange of thought 
between nations regardless of culture, reli- 
gion, colour, creed or geographical situation. 

The barriers to the flow of information 
round the world are of two kinds; firstly 
the difficulties that are inherent in the 
different stages of economic, social and 
educational progress in various lands; 
secondly, such man-made obstacles as 
customs, tariffs, internal taxes, currency 
difficulties, freight and postal charges etc., 
which should, but unfortunately don’t, 
automatically disappear as_ civilisation 
advances. 

In the first category fall all problems of 
languages and their relationship to each 
other. While there are 3000 known tongues, 
only a very small proportion of these pro- 
duce literature. Surveys made by Unesco 
and other organizations in the publishing 
field have revealed that nine-tenths of the 
world’s literature is the product of only 
eight languages—English, Russian, French, 
German, Japanese, Italian, Spanish and 
Chinese. 

When it comes to original works and 
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translations, of which there are some 
250,000 titles published yearly, ten countries 
only—China, France, The German Federal 
Republic, India, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America—make the major contri- 
bution. From many other countries there 
emanate no national works at all. 

Another formidable obstacie to universal 
availability of reading matter arises from 
the fact that not only do some seventy per 
cent of the world’s translations come from 
four languages—English, French, German, 
Russian—but also that, in the less advanced 
countries, conditions do not favour the 
interchange of international works. Their 
languages may not be sufficiently developed 
to provide a good vehicle for translation. 
Their writers have not yet found their pens. 
Their peoples have not yet learned that a 
whole new world can open before their eyes 
when they turn the pages of a book. 

As a result of these factors, there is a 
concentration of literary effort in some parts 
of the world, while others—notably the 
African, Asian and Latin American con- 
tinents—need the maximum of assistance to 
enable them to achieve their place in the 
literary sun. 

In this Unesco is taking a leading part. 
Local educators are being helped to organise 
widespread literary campaigns. Books on 
simple, understandable subjects, such as 
agriculture and handicrafts, are being 
printed in languages that never before have 
seen literary form. 

For the world at large, a wider diffusion 
of translations is also being aimed at and 
recently, under Unesco’s sponsorship, 50 
great works have been completed and 60 
more are being prepared’ from original 
versions not previously translated from 
their native language. 

Supplementary to this, Unesco has pub- 
lished an “Index Translationum” compiling 
a list of books that have been translated 
from the original into another language. 
Over 27,600 titles published in 48 countries 
are recorded. 

But perhaps Unesco’s greatest contribu- 
tion is in encouraging publishers to under- 
take translations of works to and from the 
lesser known languages and in assisting in 
maintaining technically high standards of 
translation. The impetus given in this way 
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is already opening wide and almost, at the 
moment, limitless fields for new cultural 
exchanges. 

The advances made, however, hardly keep 
pace with the vast increase in the audiences 
for books. Over and above the 25 million 
newly literate people per year registered in 
the under-developed countries, book associa- 
tions, publishers and libraries report that 
even in the countries with a steady 60 per 
cent reading public, the demand for books 
keeps growing, despite the counter attrac- 
tions of films, television etc. Indeed the 
effect of television programmes has been to 
excite an even greater interest in books 
dealing with the same or similar subjects. 

Despite this public awareness of the 
value of books, and the fact that all govern- 
ments subscribe to the principle that people 
should have books in their own tongues 
and, even further, that the printed word 
should be available to all, most countries 
have set up walls of regulations that are 
almost as retarding to the free flow of 
information as ignorance and illiteracy. 

One of the first to suffer is the author, 
who has not yet achieved world-wide pro- 
tection for his works. Progress has been 
made in this direction. At the instigation 
of Unesco, a Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion has been agreed upon and is being 
applied by 29 countries. Among the main 
terms of the Convention is the provision 
that authors should receive in foreign 
countries the same copyright protection as 
the nationals of those countries. The pro- 
tection is for the author’s lifetime and 
twenty-five years after his death. An author 
also has the right to control translations of 
his work. 

Major hindrances to the movement of 
books comes under the headings of tariffs, 
customs and transport. Twelve per cent of 
all countries levy import duties, 70 per cent 
impose currency restrictions on books. No 
matter what types of despatch is used... 
post, sea freight, rail, road or air . . . the 
costs in some cases are almost prohibitive. 
While pressing for concessions on freight 
costs and import taxes affecting books, 
Unesco has also initiated an International 
Agreement on the Importation of Scientific 
and Cultural Materials. This Agreement 
gives exemption from duty on books, news- 
papers, periodicals, music scores, catalogues, 
manuscripts, maps, charts and other infor- 
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mation material. It also ensures that taxes 
on imported articles do not exceed those 
made on domestic products and_ binds 
governments to grant import licenses and 
foreign exchange for books for public 
libraries and other institutions. Twenty- 
nine countries are already applying the 
Agreement and a number of others have 
recorded their intention to do so. 

In the meantime, Unesco has helped 
participating countries to overcome their 
currency difficulties with the Unesco Gift 
to recognised government bodies on pay- 
Coupon Scheme. These coupons are issued 
ment of one of the three currencies nor- 
mally used by the Organization, i.e. U.S. 
Dollars, French Francs, Pounds Sterling. 
They can then be bought by librarians, 
schools, teachers, students and scientists in 
the coin of their own country and purchases 
made against them in foreign lands. Since 
the beginning of the Scheme over 22,000,000 
dollars worth of coupons have been bought, 
at least half of which were used for books 
and publications. 

But if the actual passage of books is ani 
once they reach the library shelves they 
become mercury winged. Libraries in more 
advanced countries are taken for granted. 
In lands less organised they are the begin- 
ning of a new era. Unesco cannot give 
libraries but it can help countries to start 
them. A typical example of this was when 
Unesco assisted the Government of India 
to open the first public library in Delhi. 
Two thousand three hundred people use 
this library every day and it has also been 
the prototype for others all over the country. 
Colombia heard of this experiment and 
copied it. The idea has snowballed even 
further to Africa where a similar project 
under Unesco sponsorship is being em- 
barked on in Eastern Nigeria. 

And as literacy spreads and libraries 
grow, one fact emerges, that no matter how 
old a nation is, or how new, the reading 
habits of its people are a reliable yardstick 
with which to measure its progress. 


ELLEN Mary FERGUSON. 


AN APOCRYPHAL JONSONIAN 
EPIGRAM 
VEN before Ben Jonson died he became 


a legend-encrusted figure; and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries jest- 
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book anecdotes and poems ascribed to him 
on more or less doubtful evidence were 
collected. Many of these apocryphal pieces 
are included in B. H. Newdigate’s Poems 
of Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1936) under the 
heading ‘“ Farrago.” Most of these are 
omitted in the Oxford Jonson (Edited by 
C. H. Herford and Percy and Evelyn 
Simpson, 1925-52. See “ Ungathered Verse ” 
XLVI and XLVII and “Poems Ascribed 
to Jonson,” Ben Jonson, VIII, 418-419, 
424-452, for similar pieces included.). 

Three pieces in Newdigate’s Poems of 
Ben Jonson (pp. 340-342) are taken from 
the flyleaf of a copy of the Jonson Folio, 
1640, which belongs to me. The hand- 
writing, according to F. S. Boas, who 
examined the manuscript, is early eighteenth 
or late seventeenth century script. Two of 
the pieces were printed in the London Times 
Literary Supplement, February 14, 1935, 
with a note on parallels between “Ben. 
Johnson’s Epitaph made by Fletcher for 
him ” and similar verses ascribed to Shake- 
speare. At the time no comment was 
written on “ An extempore Epilogue spoken 
by Ben. Johnson upon One of his Plays 
being ill received”: but in the two decades 
since its printing the conviction has grown 
on me that it deserves comment. 

The poem reads: 

An extempore Epilogue spoken by Ben. Johnson 

upon *One of his Plays being ill received. 

In Time the sturdy Stud is brought to Stable, 

In Time the Ducke from Puddle navigable 

Is served with Onions to the Great Man’s Table. 

And We in Time shall please this Rascal Rabble. 

* The Tragedy of Catiline. 

This is an obvious parody of a much- 
quoted Elizabethan commonplace. The 
forty-seventh poem in Thomas Watson’s 
Hecatompathia, 1582, begins: 


In time the Bull is brought to weare the yoake; 
In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the 


In time small wedge will cleaue the sturdiest 
Oake; 
In time the Marble weares with weakest shewres: 


More fierce is my sweet loue, more hard 
withall, 

Then, Beast, or Birde, then Tree, or Stony 
wall. . 


In Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, prob- 
ably first acted between 1586 and 1589, the 
villainous Lorenzo draws—with a somewhat 
faulty memory—on the Hecatompathia: 

My Lord, though Bel-imperia seeme thus coy, 


Let reason holde you in your wonted ioy: 
In time the sauage Bull sustaines the yoake, 
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In time all haggard Hawkes will stoope to lure, 

In time small wedges cleaue the hardest Oake, 

In time the flint is pearst with softest shower, 

And she in time will fall from her disdaine, 

And rue the sufferance of your friendly paine. 
The popularity of the passage is further 
indicated by Don Pedro’s incomplete quota- 
tion in the first scene of Much Ado about 
Nothing: ‘Well, as time shall trie: In 
time the sauage Bull doth beare the yoake.” 
In addition to the general popularity of “ In 
time the savage bull ” there are several other 
reasons to be certain that Jonson was 
acquainted with it: he acted in a road 
version of The Spanish Tragedy; he 
received payments from Philip Henslowe 
for additions to the play; and he delighted 
in making fun of the old play in his own 
works. 

The unknown author of the “ Extempore 
Epilogue,” aside from showing a gift for 
verse-making, indicates a considerable know- 
ledge of Jonson and his connections with 
The Spanish Tragedy. The “ Epilogue” is 
founded on echoes, but it is original from 
“sturdy Stud” to ‘“ Rascal Rabble,” with 
a typical Jonsonian shift of subject matter 
from the scornful beloved lady to the 
slighted Muse. The evidence available is 
not strong enough to justify an appeal to 
include the poem in the official ranks of 
‘“Ungathered Verse,” but it might justify 
elevating it to the shadowy domain of 
‘** Poems Ascribed to Jonson,” for its author 
has created a piece of light verse fully in 
keeping with the character—and abilities— 


of Rare Ben. Grorce BURKE JOHNSTON. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON 
THOMAS STANLEY 

R. HAROLD ROBERTS in Notes and 

Queries (V, no. 9) has drawn attention 

to the classical scholar and poet, Thomas 

Stanley of Cumberlow Green, Herts., whose 

“name is utterly unknown to the modern 

world ”, although, as he rightly says, Stanley 

was considered by his contemporaries in 

the 17th century to have made himself 
immortal. 

This statement finds some support in my 
edition of The Duppa-Isham Correspon- 
dence (Northants. Record Society, Vol. 
XVII, 1955). Bishop Brian Duppa, writing 
to Sir Justinian Isham, commented on the 
first volume of Stanley’s History of Philo- 
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sophy, when it appeared, although he was 
uncertain of the author’s name. He said: 
“ But there is an other book com forth of 
the Lives of the Philosophers, which I was 
very greedy after, and the rather because in 
my younger time I had collected somthing 
of that kind. Whether this be the same 
author whom. you formerly mention’d to 
me, I desire to know. But whosoever it is, 
he is very diligent and exact in his under- 
takings, as farr, at least, as he hath gon; but 
he hath left so much unsaid as may require 
a volume greater then what he hath now 
sett forth. . . .” The Bishop went on to 
criticise some of the omissions in the book: 
“But probably he reserves them for a 
second volume; and I wish that the same 
hand may sett them forth, for his diligence 
is great and it will require an exact hand 
to do it” (Letter XCVI, 31 December, 
1657). All four volumes of Stanley’s work, 
published in London, 1655-62, are still in 
the Library at Lamport, Sir Justinian 
Isham’s home. 

There is ample evidence of Thomas 
Stanley’s friendship with Sir Justinian 
Isham. In 1668, Sir Justinian enlisted 
Stanley’s help in forwarding the marriage 
of his newphew-by-marriage, John Garrard 
of Lamer, Herts., to Stanley’s sister-in-law, 
Katherine, widow of Sir George Buswell, 
Bart. of Clipston, Northants.’ The marriage 
eventually took place in 1669, and John 
Garrard and his wife settled down at Clip- 
ston, in the Buswell manor-house, until 
John Garrard’s father died, and he suc- 
ceeded to his baronetcy and Hertfordshire 
estates in 1686. 

On 8 March, 1673, Thomas Isham, Sir 
Justinian’s son, recorded in his Latin Diary, 
how he and his father and mother and 
sisters went to see the Hospital at Clipston, 
just built according to the terms of Sir 
George Buswell’s will. Lady Buswell he did 
not see, as she, according to the Diarist, 
had just had a miscarriage. 

On 23 and 24 September, 1673, Thomas 
Isham records two visits to Lamport by 
Thomas Stanley, on the first occasion in 
company with John Garrard, and on the 
second with his wife, son and daughter, and 
sister-in-law, Lady Buswell. 

Thomas previously recorded on 26 June 
of that year that the masons had finished 


1The letters and circumstances are fully related 
in my Story of Clipston Grammar School (1956). 
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the vault under the Isham Chapel, which 
Sir Justinian Isham had just added to the 
north of the chancel of Lamport Church. 
Obviously, Thomas Stanley was taken to 
see this Chapel and vault. 

Mr. James Osborn, adviser on manu- 
scripts to the Yale University Library, 
recently discovered a “‘ Register of Friends ” 
written by Thomas Stanley in a MS. which 
he bought at a London bookseller in March, 
1956. These poems were written in 1676.’ 
One of these poems is addressed to Sir 
Justinian Isham. In it, he praises Sir 
Justinian’s improvement of his natural gifts 
by “industrious Art”. He goes on: — 

“Our first great Charles thou didst attend in War 

And in our second’s peacefull Counsells share 

Nor did thy publick private care eject 

Thou thy own Mausoleum didst erect 

A monument of such judicious frame 

As loudly speakes, though it not weare thy 

Name.” 
This is a clear allusion to the vault and 
Chapel which Stanley had seen on his visit 
to Lamport. 

Other friends who appear in Stanley’s 
“Register” are Richard Lovelace and 
James Shirley. The device recalls John 
Aubrey’s “Amici”, and bears witness to 
Stanley’s genius for friendship, so rightly 
stressed in his article by Mr. Roberts. Mr. 
James Osborn has put all those interested 
in Stanley much in his debt, by his dis- 
covery and subsequent publication of 
Stanley’s ‘ Register ”’.’ 

In the extensive family Correspondence 
at Lamport, only one letter from Stanley 
has survived. It was probably written after 
the Restoration, as the two doctors men- 
tioned both practised in London then, and 
possibly after 1666. The letter is clear 
evidence that Stanley’s health was even then 
causing him anxiety, although, in fact, he 
outlived Sir Justinian Isham. 

The letter deserves to be quoted in full:— 
(I.C. 3043) 

“Sr 

Doctor Willes‘ I have knowne and made 

The Daily Telegraph, 15 November, 1957. As 
Sir Justinian died in 1675, Stanley must actually 
pom’ written the poem to “ Iseham” before his 

*** Thomas Stanley’s Lost ‘ Register of Friends’ ” 
by James M. Osborn, The Yale University Library 
Gazette, Vol. 32, No. 4, April 1958. 

‘Thomas Willis (1621-75), physician, M.D., 
1660; F.R.C.P., 1664; practised in London from 


1666; specialist in diabetes; buried in Westminster 
Abbey (D.N.B.). 
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use of successfully not indede conserning 
my self but a Child of mine, but I thinke 
my best way will be to have recourse rather 
to him that knowes my disease experi- 
mentaly and theirfore shall acording to 
your intructions rather aply my self to Mr 
Maidwell’ to whome if I find not the 
humour decline this day which I have a 
little reason to hope it will I will send to 
morrow mine being a Cronicall business I 
hope a day will breake noe squares: the 
very truth is the little benefit I conceave I 
found by my too london physitans whearof 
one was Ent® douth somewhat discourage 
me but as you say extreamley well a 
physitans advise is extreame conveniant if 
it ware for nothing else but my ordinary 
ordering and now Sr give me leave licke 
an ungratefull beast as I am to cast up all 
your favors and sivilities from my self, who 
otherwise must nedes sinke under so great 
a waight and to put them to the acount of 
your charity which I pray God to requite. 
and to preserve you from this and other 
sicknesses my Condision is such as that I 
can not stand upon serimonyes but shall I 
most humbly thanke you if their be ocasion 
make use of what you have so nobley and 
freley ofred to Sr 
Your most infinightly obliged 
& humble sarvant 


Tho: Stanley 


I have this day begun to takes the Dropes 
againe. and I hope they will doe me good. 


These . . . Sr Justinian Isham Knight & 
Baronett” [rest of address torn: good 
seal, Stanley impaling Enyon. | 
It is remarkable that so great a classical 
scholar as Stanley undoubtedly was, could 
spell civilities with an “s”! 
The letter certainly adds to the general 


5 Perhaps the Revd. Peter Maidwell, Rector of 
Shangton, Leics., 1669-84. Peter Maidwell, mem- 
ber of an old Northamptonshire family, was a great 
friend of the Ishams. Sir Justinian presented him 
to the Shangton living. Lady Isham sent for him 
when the children were ill, and he may, like other 
sequestered Anglican clergy, have practised medi- 
cine during the Commonwealth. Shangton is not 
far from Clipston, and the letter may well have 
been written from there, when Stanley was staying 
with his sister-in-law. 

*Sir George Ent (1604-89), of Dutch origin; 
M.D., Padua, 1636; knighted, 1665; vindicated 
ies discovery of the circulation of the blood 
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picture of his friendship with Sir Justinian 
Isham who was, despite the comments of 
Dorothy Osborne, a scholarly and high- 
principled man, friend of Brian Duppa, 
Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor and other 
learned men, who esteemed him. 

Two further comments may not be 
inappropriate. First, Thomas Stanley’s wife 
was, as Mr. Roberts says, Dorothy, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir James Enyon, 
ist Bart. of Flower [Flore], Northants. Sir 
James lost his life as a young man at the 
siege of Gloucester in 1643, leaving three 
infant daughters. He did not die at the 
hands of the King’s enemies, but in a duel 
with Sir Nicholas Crisp, which he rashly 
provoked.’ Sir James’ wife was Jane, 
daughter of Sir Adam Newton, Bart. of 
Charlton, Kent. Sir Adam Newton was 
selected by James I to be tutor to both his 
sons, Prince Henry and Prince Charles. He 
translated into Latin King James’ Declara- 
tion against Vorstius. Stanley’s wife’s 
parents, therefore, had both Royalist and 
scholarly connections. Secondly, Stanley’s 
appearance. The National Portrait Gallery 
has a fine portrait (half-length) by Gerard 
Soest (Catalogue, 166). Stanley was also 
painted (about the middle 1650s, judging by 
the style) by (Sir) Peter Lely. Although, 
unhappily, this picture is not now extant, 
there is a fine engraving of it by Faithorne 
(of which I have a print), which was used 
as the basis for the frontispiece of Stanley’s 
History of Philosophy. 

It is much to be regretted that no poems 
of Stanley are in print to-day. His place in 
classical scholarship has been briefly noted 
in (Sir) J. E. Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship, Vol. If (1908), pp. 351-2. The 
author notes that Bentley considered 
Stanley’s Aeschylus (1663) a “noble edition”, 
and that it has “served in its turn as the 
great source of illustrations for all subse- 
quent editions”. Stanley’s Adversaria and 
Opuscula Philologica are in the University 
Library of Cambridge, the former in 
Stanley’s own handwriting. 


GYLES ISHAM. 
Lamport Hall, Northants. 
7 William Sanderson, A Compleat History of the 


Life and Reigne of King Charles from the cradle 
to his grave, 1658. 
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Readers’ Queries 








OUNT D’ALBIGNAC.—Has anyone 
seen a literary reference to ‘ Count 
d’Albignac ” the fashionable salad maker, 
whose story is told by Brillat-Savarin, 
which was independent of that source, and 
would confirm the story? 
He is said to have sold thousands of fitted 
salad making cabinets. Is there any evidence 
of their use, or a surviving example? 


NORMAN BRAMPTON. 


AVID MACBETH MOIR.—I am col- 

lecting material for a life of David 
Macbeth Moir (1798-1851), the “ Delta ” of 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” and the author 
of The Life of Mansie Wauch, and would 
greatly appreciate the loan of letters to 
or from Moir. They would be carefully 
handled and promptly returned. 


EUGENE NOLTE. 


Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas. 


OMAS HALL.—I am working on the 

life of Thomas Hall (1610-1665) Pres- 
byterian minister and writer and have been 
particularly concerned with his library part 
of which still remains. Some of the books 
are not in good condition and present some 
problems of identification. There is one 
collection of Latin orations which I should 
be extremely grateful if you could identify. 
Lacking title-page etc. ‘“ Typographus lec- 
tori studioso salutem ” dated 1590 signed by 
Paulus Egenolphus, Academiae Marpur- 
gensis Typographum. P. 97 Oratio in 
Laudem Academiae Marpurgenisis . . . 
Reinhardo Lorichio Hadamario. P. Ill 
Oratio de vita Socrates philosphorum patris 
. . a Rodolpho Goclenio. Another of the 
orations by Aegidius Hunnius was given at 
Marburg 29 May, 1577. I believe there is 
a work by H. Grotefend on Egenolff pub- 
lished at Frankfurt in 1881 but have been 


ee 





unable to trace a copy of this. I should | 


welcome any light you can throw on this 
little problem. 
JOHN EDMUND VAUGHAN. 
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OURCE WANTED.—“ There is nothing 
else, but a free government, by which 
men can be secured from those arbitrary 
invasions of their persons and properties, 
—those cruel persecutions, oppressive im- 
prisonments, and lawless exactions, which 
no laws can prevent an absolute monarch 
from regarding as part of his prerogative ; 
—and, above all, from those provincial 
exactions and oppressions, and those univer- 
sal insults, and contumelies, and indignities, 
by which the inferior minions of power 
spread misery and degradation among the 
whole mass of every people which has no 
political independence.” 

“The dissensions of a free people are 
the preventives, not the indication of radical 
disorder; and the noises which make the 
weak-hearted tremble, are but the natural 
murmurs of those mighty and mingling 
currents of public opinion, which are 
destined to fertilize and unite the country, 
and can never become dangerous till an 
attempt is made to dam them up, or to 
disturb their level.” 

(Quoted in the “Prospectus” of The 
Scotsman, dated November 30, 1816, where 
the projectors of that newspaper attribute 
these passages to “a living Author, whose 
genius and knowledge of political truths 
they conceive to be greater still than those 
of Burke”. The prospectus was drawn up 
by William Ritchie (1781-1831), who was 
“an ardent admirer of Bentham ”.) 


Edinburgh. R. W. Munro. 


E JUNGLE.—I wonder if any reader 
can help me in the following matter? 

For many years I have been in friendly 
correspondence with the American author 
Upton Sinclair. He has now asked me if 
I could get him details of a criticism which 
Mr. Winston Churchill—as he then was— 
wrote of Sinclair’s book The Jungle prob- 
ably in 1906. That book, with its startling 
exposure of conditions in the Chicago 
packing industry, aroused a great deal of 
discussion in the weekly reviews, and it may 
have been in one of these that the criticism 
appeared. 

Unfortunately I have been unable to get 
any definite information on this. Mr. 
Sinclair himself is rather vague as to 
details, and neither the publishers of the 
book (Messrs. Heinemann), nor Sir Win- 
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ston’s private secretary, have any records 
which go back so far. I have been through 
the files of a number of likely-looking 
weekly or monthly periodicals for 1906, 
but without result. 

If you could give me any help I should 
be very greatly obliged. 


I. O. Evans, F.R.GS. 


HOMAS GRAY.—Professor Raymond 
Hendrickson of Temple University and 
I are preparing an edition of the complete 
poems, both Latin and English, of Thomas 
Gray with translations of the Latin poems. 
However, the Gray letters formerly in the 
Loyd collection (in the Toynbee and 
Whibley edition of the Correspondence, 
Nos. 22, 105, 180, 181, 182, 195, 197, 206, 
209, 212, 216, 218, 220, 230, 237, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 248, 250, 253, 259, 261, 262, 263, 
265, 266*, 269, 272, 275, 283, 284, 284*, 
286, 287, 288, 291, 292, 297, 299, 299*, 304, 
307, 312, 314, 317, 319*, 326, 327, 329, 338, 
339, 346, 349, 351, 352, 354, 357, 359, 362, 
364, 365, 366, 368, 369, 371, 372, 379, 399, 
404, 407, 408, 415, 424, 427*, 428, 433, 434, 
435, 436, 438, 440, 444, 446, 448, 449, 450, 
451, 453, 461, 481, 484, 486, 489, 503, 509, 
510, 531, 535, 547, 548) have changed hands 
since 1935. Sotheby sold them to Stevens 
and Brown, who inform me that they 
bought them for an American institution— 
probably a library—but that the records of 
the transaction have now been destroyed 
and no one remembers what the institution 
is. 
We shall be greatly indebted to any 
reader who can suggest the present location 
of these letters. H. W. Srarr. 


HURCHWARDENS CLAY PIPES.— 
Can anyone tell me why these were so 
called, and where they were made? Some 
I hear were decorated ; was this done at the 
factory which produced them? I understand 
that they were given to the customers at 
public houses, and from a brass container 
a filling of shag tobacco was taken for 
which a penny was first inserted in a slot 
which opened the cover. Was this con- 
trivance the first slot machine? And did 
the smoking make the mouth and throat 
dry and encourage more drinking? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Replies 





E'S “PENN MAGAZINE”’— 

ADDENDA (v. 447-8).—Regarding 
Frederick W. Thomas’ manuscript poem, 
see Thomas’ letter in James A. Harrison, 
Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (New 
York, 1902), II, 65. In the same letter 
Thomas adds: “The ‘steamboat story’ 
which I gave you is, you know, an extract 
from the same MS.” This story, apparently 
another contribution for “ The Penn,” was 
presumably part or all of Canto IV, 
“Emigration,” The Beechen Tree (New 
York, 1844), pp. 63-91. The three extracts 
from Thomas’ poem which appeared in 
Graham’s Magazine may be found, slightly 
revised, in The Beechen Tree, pp. 15-16, 
3-8, 11-13. 

Regarding the identification of Snodgrass’ 
essay see John W. Ostrom, ed., Letters of 
Edgar Allan Poe (Cambridge, 1948), I, 
138-39, 152-53, 155-57. The manuscript, 
originally submitted to Burton’s for a 
premium, was apparently lost when Burton 
suspended his magazine. Snodgrass asked 
Poe to locate the manuscript, and when 
Poe succeeded in doing so, granted him 
permission to use it in “ The Penn.” 


My supposition regarding the contri- 
butions of other acquaintances rests on 
three facts: Poe’s friendship with these 
men; his statement that when he joined 
Graham’s he “handed over to [Charles J. 
Peterson, one of the editors] .. .a large 
bundle of . . . articles—sent me for ‘ The 
Penn ’” (Letters, I, 181); and the presence 
in Graham’s, shortly after Poe joined its 
staff, of works by these men. See George 
Foster, “To an Old Rock ” (XVIII, 223); 
John K. Mitchell, “The Brilliant Nor- 
West” (XVIII, 149); and Charles W. 
Thomson, “Comparisons” (XVIII, 165). 

John Tomlin’s story, ““The Devil’s Visit 
to St. Dunstan,” was apparently lost. See 
Elizabeth C. Phillips, ‘‘ The Literary Life of 
John Tomlin, Friend of Poe,” unpublished 
dissertation (Tennessee, 1953), p. 183, which 
includes a complete bibliography of Tom- 
lin’s publications. 

Pliny Earle’s “Soliloquy of an Octo- 
genarian” appeared in Graham’s (XVIII, 
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241), and was subsequently included, with 
minor revisions, in his Marathon, and 
Other Poems (Phila., 1841), pp. 37-39, 
Lewis J. Cist’s “ Bachelor Philosophy ” 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
XXI (August 21, 1841), 1, and was included 
in his Trifles in Verse: A Collection of 
Fugitive Poems (Cincinnati, 1845), pp. 


129-33. 
Howarp W. WEsB, Jr. 
Southern Illinois University. 


RONUNCIATION OF RALPH—In 

favor of Frederic Connett White's 
preference for rafe as the pronunciation of 
Ralph (clxxii, 88) are the lines from the 
old ballad, ‘“ The Miller and his Sons.” 

Father, you know my name is Ralph, 

Out of a bushel I'll take half... 
We know that well into the eighteenth 
century the pronunciation of half was closer 
to our long a than to the present pronun- 
ciation. That being the case, the last words 
of the above couplet would be a perfect 
rhyme. 

ESTON EVERETT ERICSON. 


Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St. Peter, Minnesota. 


BARRING OUT (clxxxii, 88).—Another 

example is to be found in the novel 
of pioneer life in Indiana, ‘“‘ The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” by Edward Eggleston. In 
Chapter XIII we learn that it is customary 
for the students of a rural school to demand 
a Christmas holiday by barring out the 
teacher. The pedagogue opposes _ this 
because it means a deduction from his pay. 
In this particular case the master wins by 
the device of climbing to the roof of the 
building and throwing sulphur down the 
chimney. The students unbar the door and 
beat a hasty retreat. 

EsSTON EVERETT ERICSON. 


IREDERICK’S GRENADIERS (cci, 177). 
—A modern version of “ wollt ihr ewig 


~_ 














leben?” occurs in Carl Sandburg’s poem, — 


** Losers.” The lines are as follows: 


I could ask people to throw ashes on their heads 

In the name of that sergeant at Belleau Woods, 

Walking into the drumfires, calling his men, 

“Come on, you... . 
forever?” 


EsTON EVERETT ERICSON. 
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The Library 





THE DECIPHERMENT OF LINEAR B, 
by John Chadwick. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 18s. 6d. net. 

IHE connection between script and 
language is usually taken for granted. 

Neither Latin nor English has ever been 

written in anything but the Latin alphabet, 

and the same applies to most European 
languages. One tends to think, too, of each 
non-European language—Arabic, Hebrew, 

Chinese and others—as having a script of 

its own. Was it perhaps some unconscious 

presupposition of this kind that led so many 
scholars and archaeologists to believe that 
the tablets discovered at Knossos in Crete 

and classified as ‘ hieroglyphic ’, ‘ Linear A’ 

and ‘Linear B’ could not be in the Greek 

language? None of these is an alphabetic 
script: in Linear B some 87 signs have been 

identified, a number consistent only :with a 

syllabic script in which there is, for instance, 

no letter d but da, de, di, do, and du are 
each separate signs. Greek can be written, 
after a fashion, in a syllabic script instead 
of what we have come to consider as its 
own alphabet ; this was proved by examples 
of a different script from Cyprus. But 
whenever attempts were made, the failure 
to interpret Linear B as Greek seemed to 
point to its being some other language. 

The difficulty was that no one could 

plausibly suggest what language it was. 

Then tablets in the same script were dis- 

covered on the mainland of Greece at 

Pylos, city of Homer’s aged king, Nestor, 

where Greek was surely spoken. Even so, 

all sorts of reasons were suggested why 
tablets in some mysterious non-Greek 
tongue should have lain among Nestor’s 
palace archives. It was left for a brilliant 
young architect, who approached the subject 
with a keen interest in languages as such, 
and in the intellectual challenge of an 
unsolved puzzle, to prove to the learned 
world that the tablets were in fact Greek 
and to translate them. Where most fantastic 
and ill-supported renderings had been put 
forward by authors who should have known 
better, Michael Ventris produced convincing 
matter-of-fact interpretations dealing with 
tripods, cauldrons, water-jars, chariot wheels 
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(some ‘ bound with bronze’ others ‘ unser- 
viceable ’), and the like. 

The learned announcement of _ this 
achievement was made in an article in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies in 1953, and 
the evidence published as Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek in 1956. A few weeks 
before its publication, Ventris had been 
killed in a road accident. Now his colla- 
borator and friend, Mr. Chadwick, has told 
the story of the decipherment in this short 
but fascinating volume which is a standing 
refutation of the theory that it is impossible 
to be scholarly and appeal to a wide public 
at the same time. 

Its appreciation requires no knowledge of 
Greek, though it will be enhanced for those 
who remember some elementary Greek 
from their youth. It has beauty in the sense 
in which a mathematician may apply that 
term to an elegant, clear, and economical 
proof. It is a heartening demonstration of 
the effectiveness of applied intelligence, and 
of the unsuspected early history of the 
Greek language, which is thus shown to 
have been spoken and written for some 33 
centuries in all, longer, as Mr. Chadwick 
points out, than any other except Chinese. 


THE JACOBITE GENERAL, by Katherine 
Tomasson. Blackwood. 25s. net. 


ON hearing his death sentence Strafford is 

said to have murmured, ‘ Put not your 
trust in princes .. .. The same sentiments 
may have been expressed by Lord George 
Murray, when, having sacrificed all in the 
Stuart cause, Prince Charles Edward after 
Culloden accused him ‘of disobedience, 
insolency, and creating dissention’ and 
refused to receive him at Paris. 

This book is an account of the ill-fated 
Forty-Five and its general, Lord George 
Murray, who was easily the most able 
leader among the Jacobites. Miss Tomasson 
has been granted access to letters hitherto 
unknown in the Blair Castle archives and 
they reveal Lord George in a much 
pleasanter light than hitherto. Perhaps, 
however, the author has been over partial 
and to enhance her hero’s character has 
been unfair to Prince Charles. Had he been 
as unattractive as this book makes out, it 
seems unlikely that the Highlanders would 
ever have followed him as far as Derby or 
that a legend of ‘Bonny Prince Charlie’ 
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would have lingered to this day in the 
Western Isles. Rash and obstinate he 
undoubtedly was; weak and over-easily 
persuaded by his Irish followers, but attrac- 
tive he must have been. The gaiety and 
charm which are so apparent in the well- 
known portrait at Holyrood are absent in 
this book. 

Again it is, at least, debatable whether 
Charles or Murray were right as to the 
decision to turn back at Derby. Small but 
determined armies had, before them, con- 
quered England. Both Edward IV and 
Henry VII landed with only a few followers 
and gained the crown. It is true, as Wal- 
pole observed, that ‘ dissatisfaction with the 
reigning house did not proceed from love of 
the other,’ but had Charles Edward reached 
London the élan that won him Edinburgh 
might have sent the Georges back to 
Hanover. It is known that they were pre- 
paring for flight and that the City was in 
a panic. Certainly a defeat in the south 
could hardly have been more disastrous than 
Culloden. 

This battle, the last to take place in 
Britain, is fascinatingly described. It is the 
tragic story of the heroism of untrained 
men, under a prince who lacked both the 
character and skill to lead them, against a 
vastly superior and highly disciplined army. 
According to Chambers’s History of the 
Rebellion of 1745, ‘ utterly regardly of their 
lives, they rushed on the enemy whom they 
felt, but could not see, amid the cloud of 
smoke in which their assailants were buried. 
. . . All that courage could do, was done. 
. .. Almost every man in their front ranks, 
Chief and gentleman, fell before the deadly 
weapons which they braved.’ 

Anyone interested in the unhappy Stuarts 
will wish to read this excellent account of 
one of their most loyal, if most ill-rewarded 
followers, even if they disagree with a few 
of Miss Tomasson’s conclusions. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE URNE 
BURIALL AND THE GARDEN OF 
CYRUS, edited by John Carter. Cam- 
bridge at the University Press, 1958. 
pp. viiit+120. 12s. 6d. net. 

NEW edition of two of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s most admired works, beauti- 
fully produced by the Cambridge University 

Press, is an apt and graceful way of cele- 
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brating the tercentenary of their original 
appearance in “a rather shoddily printed 
small octavo volume”, which issued from 
the press of Henry Brome at the Sign of 
the Gun in Ivy Lane in 1658. 

The book now under review is described 
by the editor, Mr. John Carter, as an editio 
minor of the Urne Buriall and The Garden 
of Cyrus, based on his own more elaborate 
edition published by Messrs. Cassell in 
1932, and is a companion volume to 
Monsieur J. J. Denonain’s notable edition 
of Religio Medici published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1953. The chief 
interest of the new edition is textual. In 
his short preface Mr. Carter modestly dis- 
claims the role of critical interpreter, declar- 
ing that “where Johnson and Coleridge, 
Pater and Saintsbury, and (perhaps the 
most perceptive of all) Lytton Strachey, 
have praised and analysed, there is not 
much left to say about Sir Thomas Browne's 
style in general, nor about these two master- 
pieces in particular, that has not been better 
said before”. He, therefore, limits his 
editorial function to the construction of a 
text “as accurate as I can make it”, and 
provides no commentary beyond some brief 
but acute remarks in his preface. Two short 
appendices are both concerned with matters 
of textual interest. 

Browne corrected in his own hand a 
number of copies of the original edition. 
Some of these seem to have been gifts from 
the author; others, the editor suggests, 
Browne possibly corrected when he found 
them in the possession of his friends. No 
less than twelve of these author-corrected 
copies are now known to be in existence, 
six of which have come to light since the 
publication of the Cassell edition in 1932. 
Printed Errata lists were included in some 
copies of the first edition, but in the author- 
corrected copies there are corrections which 
do not appear in these lists. In some copies 
the owners made corrections of the texts in 
their own hands from the errata lists, and, 
in a few, there are manuscript corrections, 
which, though not in Browne’s hand, would 
seem to derive from a copy corrected by 
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him. Making full use of all this material | 


Mr. Carter has constructed a text of the 
two famous essays which is likely to be 
regarded as definitive. His text is not 


“ modernized ” in respect of initial capitals, | 


use of italics, punctuation and the like. 
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Reacting, however, as he points out in his 
second appendix, against what he now con- 
siders to be his former over-severity in 
preserving all the typographical features of 
the text of the first edition, he has wisely 
made a “few such adjustments as seem 
necessary for the reader’s understanding, 
without feeling an obligation to list every 
one of them”. Of the few emendations 
which he made for the text of the Cassell 
edition he is now able to record with 
pardonable triumph that two of them have 
been confirmed by Browne himself in one 
of the author-corrected copies discovered 


since 1932. V. DE S. Pinto. 


THE ARTE OF ANGLING 1577, edited 
by Gerald Eades Bentley, with an Intro- 
duction by Carl Otto v. Kienbusch, & 
Explanatory Notes by Henry L. Savage. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1958. pp. 92+40 facsimile 
leaves. London: Oxford University Press. 
25s. net. 


BEFORE the publication of the first 

edition of The Compleat Angler in 
1655, there was a fairly considerable litera- 
ture of angling in English going back 
to the medieval ‘treatyse of fysshynge’ 
ascribed to Dame Juliana Berners. None 
of it had much pretension to artistic 
quality, and it has hitherto been supposed 
that Walton’s famous book was the first 
work on the subject that could give pleasure 
to the “common reader ” who is uninitiated 
in piscatorial mysteries. An American 
scholar, however, hunting for rareties in 
London bookshops, discovered in 1954 ‘a 
dilapidated little volume’ printed by Henry 
Middleton in 1577, containing an anony- 
mous work lacking a title page and some 
other pages, called The Arte of Angling, 
which seemed to anticipate Walton’s 
methods to a startling degree. Like Walton’s 
book it is in the form of a dialogue, and, 
as in the first edition of The Compleat 
Angler, the speakers are named Piscator 
and Viator. Some of the directions for the 
preparation of bait given by Piscator in The 
Arte of Angling are very similar to those 
given by Walton’s Piscator, and, as G. E. 
Bentley points out in his excellent essay in 
the present edition, the plan of the anony- 
mous work, though it is on a much smaller 
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scale, is very similar to that of Walton’s 
book. The notion publicized by certain 
journalists that the discovery of The Arte 
of Angling proved that The Compleat 
Angler was a plagiarism is, of course, 
absurd. Walton, like most artists, took hints 
from various sources. He does not mention 
The Arte of Angling but he obviously knew 
it and he made admirable use of certain 
features derived from it. This no more 
convicts him of plagiarism than the fact that 
Milton borrowed extensively from Homer, 
Vergil and a dozen other sources detracts 
in any way from the originality of Paradise 
Lost. Though not a literary masterpiece like 
Walton’s book, The Arte of Angling is a 
lively and readable little work in its own 
right and an excellent piece of Elizabethan 
prose. Cisley, the wife of Piscator, who 
deplores her husband’s excessive addiction 
to angling, but is ready enough to cook 
and eat the fish he brings home, is a real 
dramatic creation. The book was well 
worth reprinting and it has now been 
admirably edited by Gerald Eades Bentley 
and beautifully produced by the Princeton 
Press as one of the ‘occasional publica- 
tions ’ of Princeton University Library. This 
edition includes a photographic facsimile of 
the unique copy now in the University 
Library with a modernized text, an intro- 
duction by Carl Otto v. Kienbusch, the 
discoverer of the book, notes by Henry L. 
Savage and the essay by G. E. Bentley 
already mentioned. 

The author, as Bentley suggests, was 
probably a clergyman, and very probably 
one of the Marian exiles, as he makes his 
Piscator say that he once ‘dwelled in 
Savoye’ and angled ‘in a part of Losana 
Lake, & the ditch of Geneva’. He also 
appears to be a skilled and experienced 
writer and a man closely associated with 
‘some guild, college, church, hospital, alms 
house or grammar school’. Bentley points 
to a contemporary figure who has all these. 
qualifications and was also known to be; 
an enthusiastic fisherman. This was Alex- 
ander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, who was 
highly praised by Walton. Unfortunately, 
however, if we can identify the author of 
The Arte of Angling with his own Piscator, 
it would appear that he was an inhabitant 
of Huntingdonshire who fished in the Ouse 
near St. Ives, whereas Dean Nowell’s 
favourite retreat seems to have been Hert- 
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fordshire and his fishing rivers the Thames 
and the Ash. V. DE S. Pinto. 


THE LOVE ETHIC OF D. H. LAW- 


RENCE, by Mark Spilka. London: 
Dennis Dobson, 1958. pp. xii+244. 
21s. net. 


N a brief foreword to this book the late 
Mrs. Frieda Lawrence Ravagli writes 
that “it tells much more than its title 
implies”. This is perfectly true. The title 
is somewhat misleading. The book has 
nothing to do with Lawrence’s personal 
history. It is a brilliant and penetrating 
study of the meaning of his writings. As 
Mrs. Ravagli writes, “the book seems to 
penetrate right into the centre of Lawrence’s 
work”. The author begins by emphasizing 
that Lawrence is “essentially a religious 
artist and that all his work was governed 
by religious ends”. He defines Lawrence’s 
religious attitude as the belief in “ organic 
wholeness or the achievement of full, spon- 
taneous being”, and insists that “the art 
of the novel was the religious art for 
Lawrence”. This definition is eloquently 
expanded and illustrated in an introductory 
chapter on “The Religious Dimension ”. 
The body of the work consists of studies 
of five major works of fiction: Sons and 
Lovers, The Rainbow, Women in Love, 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and The Man 
Who Died. Mr. Spilka’s delicate and sug- 
gestive analysis of these five works is a very 
notable contribution to the understanding 
of Lawrence’s art. They are shown as a 
series of explorations of man’s “ passionate 
struggle into conscious being’. Paul Morel 
at the end of Sons and Lovers is described 
as achieving “a kind of half-realised or 
jig-saw success consisting of mixed elements 
of life-warmth, creative vision, incipient 
manhood, and most important of all a belief 
(almost) in life itself”. Similarly Ursula 
Brangwen “becomes a woman” in the 
final pages of The Rainbow: “she too has 
cast off all the shackles of the past, she too 
has been roused to life, and even more 
clearly than Paul, she has taken root in the 
unknown ”. The sixth and seventh chapters 
deal with the greater complexities of Women 
in Love, and attention may be drawn to 
the interesting treatment of Lawrence’s con- 
ception of ‘ brotherhood’ or ‘ living fellow- 
ship between men’ as illustrated by the 
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relationship between Rupert Birkin and 
Gerald Crick with the explorations of the 
same theme in Aaron’s Rod and Kangaroo, 
The climax is reached in the masterly eighth 
and ninth chapters dealing respectively with 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and The Man Who 
Died. The true nobility and deep moral 
significance of Lady Chatterley’s Lover is 
brought out with admirable force. Law. 
rence’s descriptions of the act of love in 
this book are rightly shown to be the reverse 
of pornographic. Through them, as Mr. 
Spilka stresses, Lawrence ‘wants us to 
discover the beauty and significance of 
sexual love”: “they sweep us along to a 
fuller, finer, wiser vision of our physical 
existence”. In The Man Who Died Mr. 
Spilka sees Lawrence’s “ final vision, and in 
a poetic sense, the crown of his accomplish- 
ment”. The clue to the meaning of this 
story is defined as Lawrence’s attempt “to 
transform or revitalise the central Christian 
doctrine of resurrection ”. 

Mr. Spilka has confined his exposition 
almost exclusively to Lawrence’s prose 
fiction. It is a pity he did not make more 
use of the poems. His appreciation of 
Lawrence’s “Final Vision” would have 
gained in richness by allusion to the magni- 
ficent Last Poems, especially to such works 
as Bavarian Gentians and The Ship of 
Death which must surely be regarded as 
Lawrence’s supreme religious utterances. 
This, however, is a minor defect in a 
notable and stimulating piece of expository 
criticism, for which all students of Law- 
rence’s writings must be grateful. 


V. ve S. PInTo. 
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Addison, Joseph, ‘ Man Planter,’ 358 
Agriculture, 1, 47, 48, 449 
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Alexander, Cecil Frances, 143 
Alexander III, Pope, 420 
Allen wills, 310, 352 
American War of Independence, 75 
Antwerp, rape of, 246 
Appian, 133 
Arbuthnot, 42 
Archeology, air-photography and, 415 
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Arkwright, G. E. P., his music catalogue, 384 
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Armstrong, Dr. John. Anecdotes of Mr. 
Thomson, 376 
Arnold, Matthew, birthday exercise by, 225 
Newman’s influence on, 255 
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‘The Strayed Reveller,’ 410 
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Atkinson, Jasper, 227 
Aubrey, John, 435 
Aunt Brown, 270, 322, 413 
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Lord Chesterfield and, 80 
Lady Susan, 307 
Sanditon, 253 
Australian explorers, 458 
history, sources of, 229 
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Axten, Lewis, 410 


Bacon, Sir Francis, 63 
Bagehot, Walter, 83 
Baker, C. J., 127 

Balfour, Sir James, 6 
Banks, Bath, 277 

Barbarus, Hermolaus, 124 
Barker, E. H., 145, 224 
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Basilikon Doron, 435 
Bath banks, 277 
Battuta, Travels of Ibn, 366 
— Walter, Ireland King of Arms, 
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Belzoni, G. B., 152 
Bennett, Arnold, in Clerkenwell, 263 
Bergson, 506 
Berkshire, books and maps of, 454 
Beverley, M., 227 
Bible, Elizabeth Minshull Milton, 518 
Bierce, Ambrose, 227 
Bilson, Thomas, bishop of Worcester, 45 
Bingham, Clifton, song writer, 227 
Blake, William, 168 
Bland, J. F., 486 
Bland, William, Jn., 449 
Boccaccio, G., Chaucer and, 236 
influence in England, 275 
Boleyn, Anne, 48 
Book jackets, illustrations on, 409 
Book-Prices Current, 137 
Books, their jackets, 431 
Boswell, James, in America, 220 
favourites lines from Horace, 306 
Bowdler, Thomas, 383 
Brass Otho, 126, 228 
Brietzcke Diary, 66-70, 120, 153 
British theatre, 129 
Brood of Folly, 430 
Brooke, Robert Greville, Lord, 495 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 143, 550 
Browning, Robert 
on immortality, 446 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, 17 
‘My last Duchess,’ Christian Symbolism 
in, 446 
Brownings, letters to Barrett, 497 
Burney, Dr. Charles, 126 
Burney, Fanny, 253 
Burton, Erasmus and, 430 
Butler, Samuel, Swift and, 294 
Byblos, Milton and, 527 
Byrd, William, Paradise Lost and, 472 
Byron, Lord, 89, 122 
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Cabalism, 54 
Calais, victualling of, 415 
Calendars and time, 270 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture, 70 
Canal, Bridgwater Bay to Seaton, 409 
Carols, Early English, 239 
Carroll, Lewis, his sister, 38 
Castles of England, old, 42 
Cavour, Count Camillo, 227 
Celtic Iron Age, 415 
Chancery, 17th cent. English authors and, 
219 
Chapman, George, Shakespeare and, 99 
Homer, 524 
Charles I, relic of, 43 
Charles XII of Sweden, 324 
Charlotte Sophia, Queen, 67 
Chaucer, Geofirey 
allusions, 245, 248 
— of, 1659, 197 
Boccaccio and, 236 
Cambalus, 461 
imitation of, 441 
Pandarus, 421 
Parson, Aristotle and, 523 
Spenser and, 422 
women in, 283 
Knight’s Tale, 236 
Pardoner’s Tale, 323 
Squire’s Tale, 284 
Cheddars, 486 
Chester, John Wilkins, bishop of, 438 
Chesterfield, Lord, 80 
Christabel and Coleridge, 475 


Christian names: 
Ralph, 548 

Chudleigh, see Kingston 

Church of England, 272 


Churches: 

London. St. Bride’s, 264 
Churchill, Charles, 61, 252, 443 
Churchwardens clay pipes, 547 
Clare, John (poet), 181, 414 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, 490 
Classical antiquities, dictionary of, 460 
Clement’s Inn, 42 
Cleveland, John, 486 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, 470 
Coins, Roman, 491 
Coleridge, S. T., 35, 448, 474-5 

at school, 114 

couplets in, 225 





Mrs. Alexander and, 143 
Romance poems and, 475 
unpublished sermon, 150 
Collier’s ‘ Old Ballads,’ 182 
Columbus, Christopher, 86 
Common Law, 415 
Conrad, Joseph, 260 
misdated letter, 89 
Richardson and, 119 
Constable, John, 126 
Constitution, English, 131 
Cooke, Thomas, 324 
Cooper, J. G., 210 
Copley, Anthony, Wits Fittes, 186 
Coronation of Queen Charlotte, 70 
Cox, Samuel, 271 
Coxe, William the Traveller, 463, 536 
Crane, Stephen, 164 
Critical Review, attacks on, 308 
Croft, Dr. Arthur Charles, 87 
Crompton, Thomas, 244, 528 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 522 
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D’Albignac, Count, 546 

Dale, Thomas Simons, 87 

Daniel, Samuel, 408 

—, influence on T. S. Eliot, 
St. Peter and, 141 

Dawson, Nancy, 182 

De Bryene, Sir William, 43 

Dekker, T., 435 

Defoe, Daniel, City customs and, 400 
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wife of, 296 

Delille, Jacques, Milton and, 463 

Dennis, John, 417 
on love, 396 

De Quincey, Thomas, a letter, 392 

—— Benjamin, Baroni in his novels, 
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Dickens, Charles (N.O.I.D.), 230 
typography and, 256 

Doctrinal development, 128 

Dodgson, Henrietta, 38 

Dodsley’s Museum, 210 

Donkin, Benedict, 410 
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Dorset on Dorchester, 294 
Dover, Robert, 519 
Dragon’s teeth, 256 
Drayton, Michael, his Lady I.S., 376 
Drury, Elizabeth, 533, 540 
Dryden, J., his bad memory, 212 
his books, 409 
Milton and, 14 
Ulysses, 287 
Absalom and Achitophel, 341 
Macflecknoe, 180 
Dubois-Fontanelle, 
Naufrage de M. Pierre Viaud, 254 
Duncalfe, H., 111 
Duse, Eleanora, 488 
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Earl’s Court Exhibition, 303 
Early Christian Church, 90 
Edwards, Bryan, 253 
Eliot, George, linguistic interests in her art, 
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Dante’s influence on, 363 
Husserl and, 261 
mistake by, 262 
Elizabeth I, 434 
Elizabethan literature, 489 
English, usage in, 224 
‘You was,’ 44, 88 
Englishman’s Library, 511 
Erasmus, D., 430 
Essex, history of, 415 
Etherege, Sir George, 456, 473 
Eton College, 484 
Everard, Benjamin, 411 
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Le May, 409 
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St. Barbe, 320, 413 
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Sobieski-Stuarts, 310, 352 

Thompson, 270 ' 
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Fasken, Dr. William, 410, 450 
Feltham, Owen, 63 
Ficino, Marsilio, Shakespeare and, 185 
Fielding, Henry, Chaucer and, 441 
Lady Mary and, 442 
Tom Jones, 35 
Fireback with engraved chimney sweep, 270 
Flags, handbook of, 505 
Flaxman, J., 168 
Ford, John, 183, 251 
Forman, Simon, 9, 315 
Frederick’s Grenadiers, 548 
Freud, Sigmund, Mikado and, 469 
Froissart, Jean, 425 
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Garibaldi, Giuseppe, Landor and, 445 
Garnett, Richard, 152 
Garrick, David, Ralph and, 403 
Garrotting, murder by, 410 
Geneva Historical and Political Journal, 75 
George III, 67-8 

historians and, 273 
Ghosts, James Thomson’s poem and, 401 
Gilbert, George, 42 
Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck, 469 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 252 
Golden Rose, Papal, 419 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 465 
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Vicar of Wakefield, 113 
Gray, Thomas, 547 
Greville, Fulke, Mustapha, 329 
Griffith’s Monthly Review, 216 
Grimm, Jacob, 145, 152, 224 
Gypsies, Swedish, 461 
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Hakluyt, Richard, 490 
Hall, Thomas, 546 
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Harcourt, T. Arundel, 125 
Harleian Miscellany, 304 
Harris, William Hyde, 87 
Hastings, Reginald Rawdon, 127 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
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Hayley, William, 251 
Hayward, Abraham, 227 
Heidegger, Ian W. Alexander, 506 
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Herbert, George, ‘ Discipline,’ 240 
‘Jordan,’ 215 
Herne, Robert, 63 
Herodotus, 389 
Herrick, Robert 
attributions, 249 
Ronsard and, 286 
Hertford, earl of, 408 
Hertfordshire, county records, 455 
Heywood, Thomas, A Woman killed with 
Kindness, 525 
Hills, Henry, English poetry, 300 
Hogarth, William, 88, 126 
Holland, Hugh, 424 
Holmes, Dr. O. W., 121 
Hook, Theodore, 163 
novels, 359 
Hooker, R., 437 
Horton, Sir Robert Wilmot-, 42, 228 
Hoskyns, John, 188 
Household management in the 18th century, 
349 
Housman, Alfred Edward, 486 
Milton and, 258 
Ballads and, 258 
Shropshire Lad, 89 
Hume, David, 476 
Hunt, John, 122 
Hunt, Leigh, Chaucer and, 284 
letters, 355 
Husserl, Edmund, 261 


Independents in the Civil War, 494 

Industrial Civilization, cultural foundations 
of, 501 

Inge, Dean, 126 

Inland navigation, 415 

Innocent III, Pope, 421 

Iphigenia, 417 


Jackson, J. B., 87 

James I, 57, 434 

Jeffrey, Francis, 116 

Jewellery, antique, 130 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, 361 

Jewitt, O., 111 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 496 
as a medievalist, 20 
Institutes and, 445 





Thales, 398 
‘Harleian Miscellany,’ 304 
Rasselas, 364 
Johnson, Sir William, 180 
Johnson, William, 427 
Johnstone, Rev. James, 125 
Jonson, Ben, 494 
Apocryphal epigram, 543 
Cynthia’s Revels, 384 
Sejanus, 287 
Volpone, 217 
Jungle, 547 
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Kafka, F., 499 

Keats, John, Hayley and, 251 
‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ 252 

Kemble, John Mitchell, 152, 410, 271 

Kemp, William, 427 

King, Henry, 432 

Kingston, Elisabeth Chudleigh, duchess of, 
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Kirkman, Francis, The Wits, 147 
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Kyd, Thomas, Marlowe and, 96 
Spanish Tragedy, 327 
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Landor, Walter Savage, Garibaldi and, 445 
Langbaine, Gerard, 266 
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Lawrence, David Herbert, 119 
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Leo IX, Pope, 420 
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Morris, William, 425 
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Murray, Lord George, 549 
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Research, 93, 415 
Critical Review, 308 
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Monthly Review, 216 
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